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Chronicle 


The War.—On the western front the military results 
achieved by the Allies, while not so spectacular as last 
week were substantial. The Belgian coast was finally 
cleared of the enemy and the Franco- 
Belgian troops advanced their lines 
close up to the Dutch border. The 
submarine flotilla, however, managed to escape from 
Ostend and Zeebrugge, but the German forces were 
steadily pushed back. They organized defensive posi- 
tions behind the canal which runs from Deynze to Zee- 
brugge temporarily halting the Allies who later began a 
forward movement against Ghent. To the south the 
enemy made a stubborn resistance along the Lys River 
from its junction with the canal to Courtrai. But the 
Allied troops in the face of furious fire forced the cross- 
ings of the Lys, broke the enemy’s hold on the strong 
defenses on the river banks and drove him back upon the 
Scheldt. There was stubborn and almost incessant 
fighting all the way from the Scheldt-Lys positions 
down to Valenciennes, the Allied forces moving steadily 
if slowly forward. 

Midway between Valenciennes and Denain near the 
confluence of the little Ecaillon and the Scheldt, British 
and American forces were halted for some time. But 
in the middle of the week an attack launched by these 
divisions on the entire front from Le Cateau to Valen- 
ciennes cleared the passage of the river. The small 
stream of the Harpies was immediately crossed by the 
Allied troops and the Germans were forced back to the 
Mormal Forest. The Allies came to a halt along the 
western edge of the forest, which on its southern ap- 
proaches is guarded by the Sambre Canal. As a result 
of the difficult fighting from Tournai down to Le Cateau 
such important places as Lesdain, Bleharries, Bruay, 
Romeries fell to the Allies with the greater part of the 
Raismes Forest in the bend of the Scheldt opposite Condé. 
The most important gain was in Valenciennes itself in 
whose streets there were clashes between the Allied van- 
guards and German rearguards. Valenciennes is 
gradually being invested. The full control of the town 
will doom the German line of communication through 
Avesnes and Hirson while the capture of Le Quesnoy 
five miles northeast of Romeries will put Maubeuge and 
the Sambre positions circling it under the fire of the 
Allied artillery. 
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South of Le Cateau, by the middle of the week the 
enemy still held the angle of the Serre and the Oise, 
although the French exerted a constant pressure in that 
sector, which by October 28 brought them to the gates 
of Guise. American bluejackets with heavy naval guns 
did considerable damage to the enemy supply stations at 
Vervins and Rozoy while the capture by the French of 
the Villers-le-Sec and La Ferté line gradually began to 
squeeze the enemy out of this pocket. Towards the end 
of the week Pleine-Selve, Parpeville, and Chevresis-les- 
Dames were captured by the French who pushed as far 
north as the approaches to Courjumelles. Between 
Sissonne and Chateau Porcien on the Aisne to the east 
there was heavy fighting with the result that the French 
after several severe counter-attacks managed to hold the 
gains they made between Banogne, Recouvrance and 
Moulin Herpy. 

On the American front north of Verdun and the 
Argonne Forest notably at Bois Belleu, Bantheville, 
Brieulles, Bois d’Ormont, Bois d’Etrayes, near the Con- 
senvoye-Famvillers Road and Bourgogne Wood the 
fighting was of the severest, our troops making slow but 
steady progress. 

On October 26 the Italians, with the help of British 
and French contingents launched a new offensive be- 
tween the Brenta and the Piave on the mountain front 
in Italy. They advanced to a depth of two miles on a 
front of twenty miles from Monte Sisemol in the Asiago 
Plateau to Montello near the Piave. On the Asiago 
Plateau the French captured Monte Sisemol. In the 
center of the line, or Monte Grappa region, the Italians 
carried several heights and thrust forward toward 
Feltre. In the Montello bend British troops captured 
two fortified islands in the river together with their gar- 
risons. In these operations continued on the following 
days several thousand Austrian prisoners were taken. 

Official dispatches of October 21 reported French 
troops as having reached the Danube River near Vidin, 
about fifty miles southeast of the Austro-Hungarian bor- 
der. On the same day it was announced that French 
cavalry and Serbian infantry had entered Zajechar, 
twenty-eight miles from the Danube at Negotin, and 
forty-five miles northeast of Nish. Later reports offi- . 
cially told of the defeat of the enemy by the Serbians 
in the valley of the Great Morava River. The enemy 
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retreated northward. At the same time on the Danube 
in the region of Lon Palanka on the Bulgarian-Ru- 
manian border, the French were engaged in heavy artil- 
lery duels with the enemy. By October 26, Kralievo, 
sixty miles eastnortheast of Nish, was occupied by 
Serbian troops and Italians reached the Bulgarian bor- 
der near Egri Palanka, fifty miles southwest of Sofia. 
In Syria, Aleppo, six miles from the junction of the 
Hedjaz and Berlin-Bagdad railway was captured by 
General Allenby’s forces after an advance of 185 miles 
from Damascus. Official announcement was made in 
Berlin that Ludendorff, First Quartermaster General of 
the German army, has resigned. The majority in the 
Reichstag is reported to have passed a bill placing the 
military command under control of the civil government. 

The text of the German reply to President Wilson’s 
note of October 14, in which he laid down the condi- 
tions precedent to peace and an armistice was given out 

on October 22. It is signed by 

The German Note Solf, the Minister of Foreign Af- 

fairs, and is as follows: 

In accepting the proposal for an evacuation of occupied terri- 
tory the German Government has started from the assumption 
that the procedure of this evacuation and of the conditions of 
an armistice should be left to the judgment of the military ad- 
visers, and that the actual standard of power on both sides in the 
field has to form the basis for arrangements safeguarding and 
guaranteeing this standard. 

The German Government suggests to the President that an 
opportunity should be brought about for fixing the details. It 
trusts that the President of the United States will approve of no 
demand which would be irreconcilable with the honor of the 
German people and with opening a way to a peace of justice. 

The German Government protests against the reproach of 
illegal and inhumane actions made against the German land and 
sea forces and thereby against the German people. For the cov- 
ering of a retreat, destructions will always be necessary, and they 
are carried out in sb far as is permitted by international law. 
The German troops are under the most strict instruction to spare 
private property and to exercise care for the population to the 
best of their ability. Where transgressions occur in spite of these 
instructions the guilty are being punished. 

The German Government further denies that the German navy 
in sinking ships has ever purposely destroyed lifeboats with their 
passengers. The German Government proposes with regard to 
all those charges that the facts be cleared up by neutral commis- 
sions. 

In order to avoid anything that might hamper the work of 
peace, the German Government has caused orders to be dis- 
patched to all submarine commanders, precluding the torpedoing 
of passenger ships, without, however, for technical reasons, being 
able to guarantee that these orders will reach every single sub- 
marine at sea before its return. 

As a fundamental condition for peace the President prescribes 
the destruction of every arbitrary power that can separately, 
secretly, and of its own single choice disturb the peace of the 
world. To this the German Government replies: 

Hitherto the representation of the people in the German Em- 
pire has not been endowed with an influence on the formation of 
the Government. 

The Constitution did not provide for a concurrence of repre- 
sentation of the people in decisions of peace and war. These 
conditions have just now undergone a fundamental change. A 
new Government has been formed in complete accordance with 


the wishes (principle?) of the representation of the people, based 
on equal, universal, secret, direct franchise. 

The leaders of the great parties of the Reichstag are members 
of this Government. In the future no Government can begin 
or continue in office without possessing the confidence of a 
majority of the Reichstag. 

The responsibility of the Chancellor of the Empire to the rep- 
resentation of the people is being legally developed and safe- 
guarded. The first act of the new Government has been to lay 
before the Reichstag a bill to alter the Constitution of the Em- 
pire so that the consent of the representation of the people is 
required for decisions on war and peace. 

The permanence of the new system is, however, guaranteed not 
only by constitutional safeguards, but also by the unshakable 
determination of the German people, whose vast majority stands 
behind these reforms and demands their energetic continuance. 

The question of the President—with whom he and the Gov- 
ernments associated against Germany are dealing—is therefore 
answered in a clear, unequivocal manner by the statement that 
the offer of peace and an armistice has come from a Govern- 
ment which is free from any arbitrary and irresponsible in- 
fluence, is supported by the approval of an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the German people. 


To this document the President replied two days after 
in the following terms: 


Having received the solemn and explicit assurance of the Ger- 
man Government that it unreservedly accepts the terms of peace 
laid down in his address to the Congress of the United States 
on the eighth of January, 1918, and the principles of settlement 
enunciated in his subsequent addresses, particularly the address 
of the twenty-seventh of September, and that it desires to dis- 
cuss the details of their application, and that this wish and pur- 
pose emanate, not from those who have hitherto dictated Ger- 
man policy and conducted the present war on Germany’s behalf, 
but from ministers who speak for the majority of the Reichstag 
and for an overwhelming majority of the German people; and 
having received also the explicit promise of the present German 
Government that the humane rules of civilized warfare will be 
observed both on land and sea by the German armed forces, the 
President of the United States feels that he cannot decline to 
take up with the Governments with which the Government of 
the United States is associated the question of an armistice. 

He deems it his duty to say again, however, that the only 
armistice he would feel justified in submitting for consideration 
would be one which should leave the United States and the pow- 
ers associated with her in a position to enforce any arrangement 
that may be entered into and to make a renewal of hostilities 
on the part of Germany impossible. The President has, there- 
fore, transmitted his correspondence with the present German 
authorities to the Governments with which the Government of 
the United States is associated as a belligerent, with the sug- 
gestion that, if these Governments are disposed to effect peace 
upon the terms and principles indicated, their military advisers 
and the military advisers of the United States be asked to sub- 
mit to the Governments associated against Germany the neces- 
sary terms of such an armistice as will fully protect the inter- 
ests of the peoples involved and insure to the associated Gov- 
ernments the unrestricted power to safeguard and enforce the 
details of the peace eto which the German Government has 
agreeck provided they deem such’ an armistice possible from the 
military point of view. Should such terms of armistice be sug- 
gested, their acceptance by Germany will afford the best concrete 
evidence of her unequivocal acceptance of the terms and prin- 
ciples of peace from which the whole action proceeds. 

The President would deem himself lacking in candor did he 
not point out in the frankest possible terms the reason why ex- 
traordinary safeguards must be demanded. Significant and im- 





portant as the constitutional changes seem to be which are 
spoken of by the German Foreign Secretary in his note of the 
twentieth of October, it does not appear that the principle of a 
Government responsible to the German people has yet been fully 
worked out or that any guarantees either exist or are in con- 
templation that the alterations of principle and of practice now 
partially agreed upon will be permanent. Moreover, it does not 
appear that the heart of the present difficulty has been reached. 
It may be that future wars have been brought under the control 
of the German people, but the present war has not been, and it 
is with the present war that we are dealing. 


It is evident that the German people have no means of com- 
manding the acquiescence of the military authorities of the Em- 
pire in the popular will, that the power of the King of Prussia 
to control the policy of the empire is unimpaired; that the de- 
termining initiative still remains with those who have hitherto 
been the masters of Germany. 

Feeling that the whole peace of the world depends now on 
plain speaking and straightforward action, the President deems 
it his duty to say, without any attempt to soften what may seem 
harsh words, that the nations of the world do not and cannot 
trust the words of those who have hitherto been masters of 
German policy, and to point out once more that in concluding 
peace and attempting to undo the infinite injuries and injustices 
of this war the Government of the United States cannot deal 
with any but veritable representatives of the German people who 
have been assured of a genuine constitutional standing as the 
real rulers of Germany. If it must deal with the military mas- 
ters and the monarchical autocrat. of Germany now, or if it is 
likely to have to deal with them l.ter in regard to the interna- 
tional obligations of the German Empire, it must demand, not 
peace negotiations, but surrender. Nothing can be gained by 
leaving the essential thing unsaid. 


To this communication, the German Government re- 
plied by the following note, dated October 27: 


The German Government has taken cognizance of the answer 
of the President of the United States. 

The President is aware of the far-reaching changes which 
have been carried out and are being carried out in the German 
constitutional structure, and that peace negotiations are being 
conducted by a people’s government, in whose hands rests, both 
actually and constitutionally, the power to make the deciding 
conclusions. The military powers are also subject to it. 


The German Government now awaits proposals for an armis- 
tice, which shall be the first step toward a just peace, as the 
President has described it in his proclamation. 


Later, on October 28, the Austrian Government ac- 
ceded to all President Wilson’s demands in these words: 


In reply to the note of President Wilson of the 19th of this 
month, addressed to the Austro-Hungarian Government and 
giving the decision of the President to speak directly with the 
Austro-Hungarian Government on the question of an armistice 
and of peace, the Austro-Hungarian Government has the honor 
to declare that equally with the preceding proclamations of the 
President, it adheres also to the same point of view contained 
in the last note upon the rights of the Austro-Hungarian peoples, 
especially those of the Czechoslovaks and the Jugoslavs. 

Consequently, Austria-Hungary accepting all the conditions the 
President has laid down for the entry into negotiations for an 
armistice and peace, no obstacle exists, according to the judg- 
ment of the Austro-Hungarian Government, to the beginning 
of these negotiations. The Austro-Hungarian Government de- 
clares itself ready, in consequence, without awaiting the result of 
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other negotiations, to enter into negotiations upon peace between 
Austria-Hungary and the States in the opposing group and for 
an immediate armistice upon all Austro-Hungarian fronts. 

It asks President Wilson to be so kind as to begin overtures 
on this subject. ANDRASSY. 


France.—La Croix has issued a new call to Catholics, 
priests and laymen, to mass their forces in order to se- 
cure the just application of the law of 1882, which pro- 
vides for the free and unobstructed 
religious education, outside of school 
hours, of children attending the lay 
schools. In many places, according to La Croix, ob- 
stacles are constantly put in the way of the priests to 
prevent them from instructing French children in the 
Faith. The following excerpt is taken from an article, 
entitled “ The Lay School and the Catechism,” which 
appeared in the issue of October 2, 1918: 


Lay Schools and 
Catechism 


For a long time we have been receiving information of the 
obstacles which certain lay school teachers deliberately put in 
the way of teaching catechism in the church. If the hour for 
catechism is assigned for the morning, the hour for beginning 
school is advanced; if the children are told to gather in the 
church at the close of school, they are detained in school for 
many different reasons. In one place the hour for the school- 
canteen is set for eleven o'clock in the morning, thus forcing 
the children to choose between the meal served in the school 
and catechism; in another place the children are kept lete on 
the pretext of punishments and tasks to be done at school, or 
of extra lessons. There are some who push their hatred for 
religion so far as to forbid the children to bring their catechism 
to school, even though it is kept carefully hidden in their school- 
bags. 

On Thursday they make greater efforts than on other days 
to take the children from the priest. Sometimes they oblige 
them to attend school on the pretext of preparing them for the 
certificate; at other times they make them go to the lay club 
at the very hour set for catechism. On Sundays they hold the 
exercises of military preparation at the very time when services 
are going on in the church, with a view of preventing the young 
people from attending the instruction given from the Christian 
pulpit. 

We are in receipt of many letters calling attention to the 
existence in only too many communes of this bitter war against 
the religious instruction of children and young people, carried 
on by a lay school, which, in the absence of any free school, 
exercises a real monopoly, to which the law of compulsory edu- 
cation subjects both parents and children. It is high time to 
protest against such a persecution and to summon those who 
permit it to the observance of the law. 


La Croix points out how illusory in the face of such 
procedures is the promise of full freedom to teach 
catechism made by the framers and supporters of the 
law of 1882 at the time of its passage; and how difficult 
it is to put any trust in the promises recently made by 
the Government at the meeting at the Trocadéro, if 
promises, made in the past by persons of equal authority 
and with equal solemnity, are violated every day, with 
the tacit consent or even with the encouragement of the 
Government. What will the Americans and English 
think, asks the Paris paper, if they see Frenchmen 
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guilty of such practices of disloyalty to one another, as 
“those with which we reproach with such good reason 
the ‘scrap of paper’ theorists?” How can Frenchmen, 
La Croix continues, demand for all the world the re- 
spect for right and justice, and liberty for the Czechs, 
Jugo-Slavs and Armenians, unless they put an end to the 
oppression of a large portion of their own people, which 
has gone on for many years? In conclusion La Croix 
sounds a call for concerted protests on the part of all, 
clergy and laity, fathers and mothers, and entire com- 


munes. 


Ireland.—The Irish papers, though somewhat calmer 
in tone than formerly, still continue to chronicle numer- 
ous instances of arrest and imprisonment for petty 

offenses. A recent issue of the 

British Aggression Dublin Leader contains very many 

illuminating, if somewhat humorous, 
instances in point. 

Despite these untoward events T. P. O’Connor de- 
clares that Ireland is nearer than ever to Home Rule, 
while Cardinal Logue raises his voice in protest against 
present conditions and affirms that Ireland is well able to 
take care of her own affairs. In America, Bishop Keat- 
ing of Northampton, England, chairman of a British com- 
mission to this country, states that 2 


The Briti:: public in general, and British Catholics in par- 
ticular, are determined that the findings of the Irish Convention 
shall not remain a dead letter. 

The red hand of Ulster cannot be allowed to wreck any more 
statutes. Ascendancy must end in Ireland as it must end ‘in 
Prussia and elsewhere. No British party, certainly no British 
Government, will ever again be willing to play Ulster’s hand 
or seek to perpetuate the intolerable situation which has brought 
misery for so many generations. 


This last announcement is welcome news to all Ameri- 
cans who are fighting in real earnest for the right of self- 
determination for all nations including Ireland. 


Russia.—According to recent press dispatches, letters 
and from the reports of travelers lately returned from 
Russia, the red terror that has raged in Moscow and 
Petrograd for the past few months 
is now beyond the control of the less 
bloodthirsty Bolsheviki and is directed 
by the extremists. M. Peters, head of the Commission 
to Suppress Counter-Revolutions, has become stronger 
than the National Council of Commissaries. Even the 
Bolshevist Premier, Lenine, cannot save those that the 
Peters’ Commission desires to execute. The Counter- 
Revolutionary Commissions in the smaller cities are 
said to be equally merciless, giving accused persons no 
chance to prove their innocence. They try and execute 
political suspects without paying any attention to other 
Government organizations. 

Neutral observers who have lately reached Sweden 
from Russia declare that the executions, however, are 
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the most merciful part of the terror that dominates Mos- 
cow and Petrograd. They report: 


While thousands, perhaps, have been executed, the list of 
victims is far less appalling than the ruthless manner in which 
political prisoners have been sent to death without a semblance 
of legal trial, the heartlessness with which they were treated 
and the utter indifference of the Bolshevist officials to appeals 
of heartbroken relatives who have been kept in suspense and 
not allowed to learn what has become of loved ones. 

The women in subordinate positions with the Counter-revolu- 
tionary Commissions and in the prisons, many of them typical, 
short-haired, leather-jacketed women who are so numerous in 
the ranks of the Reds, are utterly devoid of humanity to men, 
women, and even children charged with counter-revolutionary 
activities. These prisoners are herded into various jails, fre- 
quently without any charge being made, and shuffled about from 
prison to prison in such a helter-skelter manner that no com- 
plete records are possible. 

An old Russian officer, whose name the correspondent cannot 
give for obvious reasons, searched the jails in Moscow for 
many weeks trying to find his two sons who had been arrested. 
He was told repeatedly by women clerks who ran through the 
books indifferently that the lists were incomplete. Finally he 
applied to a woman who looked at her books contemptuously, 
announcing brusquely, “both shot,” and resumed her tea-drink- 
ing and cigarette-smoking. 

A woman of the bourgeoisie who swooned at the Lubbianka 
prison in Moscow upon being told that her husband had been 
shot the night before, received no attention whatever from the 
women officials. Distracted mothers, wives, sisters, and daugh- 
ters are turned away daily from various inquiry bureaus with- 
out any effort being made to relieve their anxiety. Almost 
without exception the women officials are more heartless than 
the men. Women intrusted with the task of ejecting women 
and children from the better-class apartments and houses, and 
with taking clothing from formerly well-to-do families, also are 
harsher in their methods in many cases than their male 
associates. 

The persecution of families of officers supposed to be asso- 


ciated with the Czecho-Slovak movement is especially cruel. 
Persecution has been hit upon as more effective in breaking 
down the anti-Bolshevist movement than wholesale executions. 

According to dispatches which quote Pravda, sixty- 
eight hostages, including five priests, were shot by the 
Bolsheviki during September. Other messages describe 
the food situation in Russia as “ appallingly critical ” and 
urgent appeals have been sent out to send relief to the 
famishing children of Petrograd. “ Bread,” so-called, was 
so scarce in Moscow last August that some districts of 
the city had to go for nearly a week without the usual 
allowance. A winter of starvation is facing the country. 
Some idea of the moral degradation of Russia may be 
gathered from a recent dispatch which announced that 
certain Provincial Bolshevist Soviets have decreed that 
Russian maidens under their jurisdiction who have 
reached the age of eighteen shall become the “ property 
of the State” and must register at a Government 
“ Bureau of Free Love.” Each woman thus listed “ has 
the right to choose from among men between nineteen 
and fifty” her mate, the consent of the man not being 
necessary. “In the interests of the State,” runs the 
decree, “ a similar privilege is given the men,” the women 
having no power of refusal. 
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The Christian Religion and the World 


JAMES BAKEWELL 


passing a crucifix by the wayside, halted and 

gave the military salute; and the chaplain of the 
regiment, kneeling before the image of Christ, in answer 
to the question, “How can you, a Presbyterian, do 
this?” replied: “It is not Presbyterianism we need, 
but God; and God is here.” 

Perhaps, in the history of the world there has never 
been a time when God was so needed by the world as 
today; yet, like one who prefers to die rather than go 
to a hospital, and there are such, the world is seeking 
salvation in some novelty of its own rather than accept- 
ing the salvation which God has provided. Yet, God is 
here; and although the misery and distress which have 
come into the world are the work of man, who is turn- 
ing away from God and openly criticizing the Church 
because she refuses to join in the Utopian ideals which 
are being proposed, God has not changed, and the reli- 
gion given to us by Jesus of Nazareth, whereby our 
relationship to God is made known to us so simply that 
a child can understand it, is as real and efficacious today 
as when it was uttered. God cannot fail, but the world 
has failed, and will fail until it learns that without God 
there is no remedy for sin. 

The trouble with the world is that it has been striving 
to reach the goal of perfection through civilization, 
which is known in Germany as Kultur, the perfection of 
that which is mechanical and external rather than per- 
fection of the soul; the perfection of that which is 
selfish, material, temporal, rather than the perfection of 
that which is within us as individuals, which comes only 
through sacrifice and self-denial, and is of the will of 
God, and therefore is eternal. Ten years ago the pacifist, 
the Socialist, the scientist, the idealist, those who gloried 
in the civilization of the world, boldly declared that war 
was a thing of the past. Here and there a voice of 
warning was heard only to be laughed at; and then the 
war came. 

It might be reasonably supposed that the misery incident 
to the present war would have turned the world toward 
God; but no! The world, those who have no living 
faith in Jesus Christ as the Son of God, is still devising 
new plans and ideals, and, in perfect sincerity, seeking 
to enforce them, believing that by mere mechanical 
means that which is lacking in civilization will be found, 
ignoring the fact that goodness is of the heart and soul, 
and that the goodness and peace of the world are deter- 
mined by the goodness of the individuals of whom the 
world is composed. Thus we have presented to us 
numerous schemes for a league of nations to enforce 
peace, and the ideal of a world democracy. It is prob- 
able that some plan for a league of nations will be 
adopted, and it is possible that an outwardly good world 
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might result for a day from a proper use of force. But 
who would wish ‘to live in a world that is no more than 
a penitentiary, the good nations being the guard and the 
evil the convicts? And what guarantee have we that 
the good nations will remain good? As to a world de- 
mocracy, if nations and peoples are so evil that a league 
is requisite for the enforcement of peace, how is peace 
to be maintained by a world democracy in which the 
good and the evil share alike, a democracy being ad- 
mittedly the weakest of all forms of government? These 
are questions that demand an answer before assent to 
the plans and ideals now being offered can be given. 

There is an old heresy that matter is evil, and that no 
good can be derived from that which is material; and 
although this heresy in its old form is dead, it has been 
followed by another which is equally erroneous, a faith 
in that which is material as the only source of good. 
Everywhere we find a demand for the material and 
temporal welfare of the ‘world, a seeking after selfish 
interests, one man justifying his selfishness by reason of 
the sélfishness of another, class being arrayed against 
class. In all this there appears to be no thought of God, 
sin is not taken into consideration, and no remedy is 
offered therefor. And this is the nearest approach to 
perfection offered to us by the culture and civilization 
of the world, which with its inventions has merely been 
adding to the store of machinery and knowledge to be 
used for good or evil according to the condition of the 
soul of men. We find the extreme type of this externai 
civilization in Germany whose culture has produced that 
which is purely animal at the cost of the soul. Without 
God civilization cannot make the world good, nor can 
it bring true happiness and peace either by force or by 
mutual consent. 

The Christian religion, man’s relationship to God 
through His only Begotten Son Jesus Christ, differs from 
mere worldly civilization in that it is a spiritual force act- 
ing on the souls of men. It is chiefly interior as distin- 
guished from the external and it is primarily individual in 
its effect ; although, being this, it governs and directs the 
actions of those by whom it is accepted: these form 
a community known as the Church, of which Jesus 
Christ is the invisible Head. The teaching of Jesus in 
regard to our relationship with God through Himself is 
very simple and it should be acceptable to all men, as it 
is in accord with the relationship of father and son, and 
is governed by the simple rule of reverence and obedi- 
ence on the part of the child, coupled with the assurance 
of protection, sustenance, and reward on the part of the 
father. More than this, there is the same law in regard 
to disobedience, but with it there is an act of love and 
mercy unparalleled, the self-sacrifice of Jesus on the 
Cross for the sins of a disobedient and sinful world, 
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whereby God the Father, who is just, as well as loving 
and merciful, offers forgiveness and reconciliation to 
all who are willing to repent, to confess, and to make 
restitution. 

It has been said that the ancient republic of Rome, 
although a heathen nation, derived its virtue and power 
from the simplicity of family relationships and thé recog- 
nition of the mutual obligation existing between father 
But, with the growth of civilization, this mu- 
tual attitude of father and son became obsolete, and 
the nation perished. So with the world in its relation- 
ship to God; with God it is powerful and good, but with- 
out God the world is evil and helpless; and civilization 
and culture, standing alone, can find no other end than 


and son 


that of the Roman empire. 

\s the world has grown accustomed to consider cul- 
ture as a means to a material end without any necessary 
connection with God and that which is spiritual, it today 
looks upon the Church merely as a material organiza- 
tion. And there has been criticism of the Church be- 
cause she does not exert her power as a corporate body 
on one side or the other in the present war, because, too, 
she does not rise to the support of the ideals which are 
being offered as mechanical means whereby the worlé 
must be saved. In a recent book on “ The League ot 
Nations ” Mr. H. G. Wells says: “It is incredible that 
neither the Roman Catholic Church, the English Epis- 
copal Church, nor any non-conformist body has made 
any effort as an organization to forward this essentially 
religious end of peace on earth.” 

This reminds us of the effort of the discontented 
Galileans to make Jesus of Nazareth king by force, and 
the effort of the Jews to make Him declare Himself 
either for or against the payment of tribute to the Roman 
Emperor. It also shows how mistaken one can be in 
the use of the word religious. Not only is there nothing 
in any of the plans for a League of Nations which refers 
to the relationship between man and God, but it asks for 
the support of the Church in a purely mechanical and 
visionary measure which has not yet become acceptable. 

\gain, Socialists reject the Christian religion and 
ignore the fatherhood of God; and therefore the Church 
has not become a party to their aims and ideals which 
treat solely of the external and material relationship 
between man and man without regard to man’s spiritual 
need. There is also in Socialism a denial of the prin- 
cipal purpose and aim of Christianity, which is the trans- 
formation of the heart and soul of the individual, a pur- 
pose which is lacking in all the ideals and plans which 
mere culture and civilization have devised. Nor can the 
Christian religion, which is of God, be diverted from its 
purpose to adopt a plan to aid the selfishness of man. A 
certain man came to Jesus asking Him to direct His 
brothers to make a division of the inheritance, and he 
received this reply: “ Man, who hath appointed me judge 
or divider over you?” Our Lord would not allow Him- 
self to be made an earthly king or judge by those who 





refused to be His disciples, nor would He be diverted 
from His mission to save individual souls from the power 


of sin. For, religion is an individual relationship, and 
the work of the Church is to save the soul of the indi- 
vidual, whereby alone the world can be saved. Additions 
to civilization and changes in form of government can- 
not destroy sin, nor can they change the hearts of men. 
It is folly to believe that the removal of the Kaiser and 
the substitution of a Socialistic form of government will 
transform the German people or make them different in 
disposition from what they have been for years and now 
are, nor can their boasted education and civilization save 
them from the evil which they have inflicted upon thein- 
selves; for no one can act basely without becoming de- 
based. Socialism may have its day and fail, as it must 
fail so long as evil and selfishness within its ranks remain 
unsubdued, but God cannot fail, and when the people of 
the world are willing to come to Him and to accept Him 
as their Lord and King, then we shall have peace. 

The present civilization of the world may be destroyed, 
as were the civilizations of ancient Greece and Rome, or 
it may cease to exist for a time, as it has ceased to exist 
in Russia. But the Christian religion cannot be de- 
stroyed, and the transformation of those who are seeking 
God will continue until the fullness of time, when Our 
Lord shall come again to subdue all nations and peoples 
unto Himself. Meanwhile God is here; and weary souls, 
disheartened and sick with the evil that has come upon 
us, are turning to Him. The Scotch regiment is not the 
only one to realize the presence of God in this time of 
war, nor is the Presbyterian chaplain the only one to lay 
aside early prejudices and kneel before the representation 
of the Lamb of God who taketh away the sins of the 
world. 

But, has God no thought for the innocent ones who 
have been caused untold suffering through the atrocious 
acts of the German army? He has the same thought He 
had for the Holy Innocents who perished under the sword 
of the soldiers of Herod, for those who were martyrs in 
the days of Nero, for those who today are giving their 
lives for righteousness sake. I believe that the law of 
compensation is one of God’s laws, and that it finds its 
fulfilment in another world. It is probable, if Emerson 
were alive today, that he would change his view in regard 
to the man who is too strong and fierce for society, 
having his evil nature balanced and compensated for in 
this world by a troop of pretty sons and daughters. It 
is inconceivable that there is anything in the present world 
that could compensate the German army for its lust 
for blood, for its crvelty and wanton destruction ; and we 
ask ourselves where under such philosophy is the com- 
pensation to the women and children who have been muti- 
lated, outraged and slain through the devilishness of sin, 
in France and Belgium? Neither the world, nor culture, 
nor philosophy can give an answer, and we turn to the 
Christian religion and learn that they who are before 
the throne of God “ came out of great tribulation.” It 





is stated that among the soldiers of the Allies in France 
there is faith in the immortality of the soul which has 
arisen from an innate sense of justice ; and there, face to 
face with the exceeding sinfulness of sin, skeptics are 
losing their skepticism in the belief that there is a per- 
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sonal devil, a veritable hell, and alsc a God, a Heaven, 
and a Saviour in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

What the world needs today is God, and God is here. 
But He cannot save the world until the world is willing 
to be saved. 


An Alert in Paris 


ELIZABETH CHRISTITCH 


a wave of festivity through Paris. Hardly had 
we heard of the deliverance of this important 
town and its surrounding villages than details of the 
operation, incidents of the victorious troops’ reception by 
the freed inhabitants, and a hundred touching stories of 
family reunions were related by persons in touch, how- 
ever indirectly, with the fighters at the front. We knew 
that the colored American troops had been so frantically 
acclaimed in St. Mihiel that in every snapshot taken 
they appeared laughing from ear to ear as if they had 
just come from a holiday. Little children ran to them 
offering small tricolor flags as souvenirs, and adults shook 
them by the hand with words of thanks. Deliverance 
from German rule meant much more to St. Mihiel than 
to the towns on the Marne, subjugated since March only. 
St. Mihiel was four years cut off from the mother-land 
of France, knew very little of what was taking place in 
the world, and looked on the American army as if it had 
stepped down from heaven. As soon as the men in khaki 
marched through the streets the population that had 
escaped deportation by the retreating Germans rushed 
forth from their hiding-places singing and shouting with 
joy. Soon the strains of the Marseillaise echoed from 
shattered houses where half-wrecked pianos were still to 
be found. Tables were spread in rooms possessing neither 
windows nor doors, and grave elderly ladies, dressed in 
antiquated silk toilets with headgear that had once been 
Parisian, stopped the American officers in the streets and 
requested the favor of their company at the family re- 
past. Crowds of children surrounded the heroes wher- 
ever they went, and in the midst of the animated scene, 
hurrying through and past it on their usual errands of 
mercy from hospital to refuge asylum, were the brown 
and black habits of the religious Sisters who minister to 
the victims of the devastated frontier towns. These 
indefatigable workers got an emphatic : “ God bless you!” 
from the American troops and an emotional Dieu vous le 
rende, chéres sceurs! from the relieved French citizens. 
After commenting upon and discussing the military 
move that led to General Pershing’s great victory at St. 
Mihiel, with all its probable and possible results in the 
general campaign, Paris lay down to rest in calm satis- 
faction to be awakened at half-past one by weird, blood- 
curdling moans and shrieks resounding all over the city. 
Surely nothing more sinister than the hoot of the siren 
has ever been invented to strike terror into human hearts. 


N EWS of the American victory at St. Mihiel spread 


The Irish Banshee wail must be something like it. Just 
outside our window the persistent warning seemed to 
accumulate its frenzy, so that the crash of firing which 
drowned its pitiful plaint came as a relief to the listeners. 
At first the shots were desultory. Then the sudden, 
quick, fierce volleys told that the “‘ Gothas ” were forcing 
their way in. Would they succeed? Yes. After the 
multiple cannon discharges came the louder, the unmis- 
takable reverberation of an aeroplane bomb, another, and 
again another, distinctly audible through the intensified 
thunder of the French guns. The enemy had found a 
passage through the terrific barrage of living fire and 
steel which was constantly renewed to confront them. 
Even now they were launching their murderous missiles 
on our heads, and it seemed as if all Paris would be laid 
waste, so frequent and violent came the sounds of falling 
bombs from all parts of the city. But the brave can- 
noneers never relaxed. Steady and strong went the guns 
of defense, fewer and fewer came the sharp bomb de- 
tonations. By this time we were so inured to the duel 
that we no longer sat up involuntarily in bed at a par- 
ticularly deafening report and we could begin to recollect 
and define our sensations. The most pleasant of these 
was certainly felt when we perceived a lull in the can- 
nonade and heard the cheery notes of the berloque telling 
us that the danger was over. Never did trumpet give 
forth more welcome melody. It is sounded by firemen 
who rush through the streets in auto-cars to reassure the 
people, and is composed of one continuous, emphatic, 
staccato bass note serving as accompaniment to an elegant 
soprano arpeggio, so joyous in itself that it breathes 
reassurance and triumph. 

With true feelings of gratitude and relief we resumed 
our interrupted slumber. Not for long, however. After 
a short interval the Banshee again raised its plaintive 
wail, and again there was a stampede of hotel guests 
along the corridor. This time we resolved to meet the 
danger in company, or rather to see for ourselves the 
cellar life so often described as one of the features of 
Paris social life during air-raids. The people we found 
moving to the lower regions of the house were mostly 
strangers. The French seemed to know how many 
minutes they could exactly dispose of, and descended 
much later, after having very evidently put the finishing 
touches to their subterreanean toilet. A couple of Eng- 
lishmen, in pajama-suits covered by thick waterproofs, 
looked disgusted at the whole business. Most of the 
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assembly, cross at being disturbed a second time in one 
night, remarked on the nasty temper of the “ Boches,” 
and one lady, drawing her elegant wraps about her, 
declared in a nonchalant nasal twang that, “ with regard 
to these air fights in Yurrup they would be much more 
interesting if arranged for the daytime.” A jovial French 
captain, smart in new uniform, told us his life was very 
precious and he never risked it by staying in an upper 
story instead of seeking safety in the cellar. He was 
leaving Paris on the morrow to rejoin his regiment near 
the Somme. A handsome French matron, very stately 
and reserved, became much agitated on hearing that a 
great conflagration was observed in the direction of 
Montmartre. 
Basilica of the Sacred Heart!” 

Somebody that had been to reconnoitre, i. e., to gather 
news at the street door, was able to reassure us on this 
point. Only the day before one of us had visited this 
magnificent monument of French devotion where per- 
petual adoration is ensured during the night by laymen 
who volunteer. 

While we sat in groups, chatting, or, in one corner, 
saying the rosary, in the clean-swept cellar furnished with 
cane chairs,-hearing now but a muffled cannonade, we 
were struck by the total absence of anger or spite towards 
the aggressor. The Gothas were making a second at- 
tempt but they were bound to be driven off. One person 
lamented for the wretched men ordered out to burn and 
“Fancy their state of mind! They are not all 
demons. They must suffer agonies of remorse.” 

Others supposed an absolutely different mentality in 
the enemy to that of the Entente men sent out to thwart 
them. These latter, of course, acted in righteous defense 
and the raids on German towns, we all heartily agreed, 
were nécessary retaliation as the unique preventive. 

With regard to the present attack some wiseacres had 
so clearly foreseen it that they would have been aston- 
ished had it not taken place! The night was so beauti- 
fully clear and bright that the Gothas were bound to 
profit of it. And that they would deliver a retort some- 
where for their defeat at St. Mihiel was a foregone con- 
clusion. Soon even such small retorts would be out of 
their power as the smashing process of the Americans 
would be complete and fifal. We were all ready to 
believe that the row going on outside was not very 
severe, and could well be borne, especially in a comfort- 
able bomb-proof cellar like ours, when somebody ran in 
to tell us the berlogue was once more resounding outside 
It was half-past 


slay. 


and we could regain our apartments. 
four and we were nothing loth to lie down after three 
hours of excitement. 

Next day we learned that the attacking force had con- 
sisted of several fleets that attempted from various points 
to force an entrance. Twenty-two thousand kilos of 
flaming projectiles had been thrown and much damage 
had been wrought. There were fifteen grievously and 
six mortally wounded, among the latter being a dignitary 


“ Provided only they do not destroy the 





of the Senate, a mother of six children whose husband 
had an arm torn off, and a young girl student. All these 
victims had exposed themselves with thoughtless curios- 
ity either in the streets or at open windows and warnings 
were again issued to the citizens to take cover as soon 
as they heard the siren alarm. Two hostile aeroplanes 
had been brought to earth. One ina forest outside the city 
walls and the crew of probably three men had managed 
to escape and hide somewhere in the vicinity. There was 
no doubt that they would soon be tracked down. Another 
fell within the precincts of Paris, its occupants, an officer 
and two men, being found dead. The mangled corpses 
of the three raiders were given honorable burial by their 
noble enemies, and it was an occasion to recall the pity 
expressed for them by the chivalrous person. who had 
said: “ They must feel very unhappy while executing 
their terrible orders.” 

May God deliver them and all Europe from the mili- 
tary caste that made the science of destruction what it is 
today! 


French Catholics and the War Orphans 


COMTESSE DE COURSON 


E believe that the remarkable articles, published 

in America, from the pen of J. Harding Fisher, 
S.J., must have alarmed .many American Catholics, who, 
without realizing that they were fostering evil, con- 
tributed to the fund started for the orphans of the war. 
Moved by their generous desire to assist these little 
ones, they disregarded certain words of warning from 
those who realized the danger ahead, and at this we 
can hardly wonder. It is difficult to understand that a 
large and noble country should be governed by a minor- 
ity, that a nation where Catholics are the majority should 
be the prey of atheists and free-thinkers; in one word, 
it is almost impossible for outsiders to distinguish be- 
tween the real soul of France and its Government. 

Yet this soul of France reveals itself more vigorously 
than ever under the stress of suffering. At the front, 
for instance, the soldier priests and students and the 
Catholic laymen, officers and men have, on all sides, won 
golden opinions by their splendid attitude under fire and 
the excellent influence they exercise over their com- 
panions. Far from the front other Catholics, who cannot 
serve in the ranks, are fighting other battles and doing 
valuable work for their country. Some assist our soldiers 
in their moral difficulties and material trials, others 
watch over the rising generation, who are called upon 
to fill the empty places aiid to build up a new and better: 
France. The education of children is always a sacred 
duty, but it becomes doubly so in a country where thou- 
sands of men in their prime have fallen on the battle- 
field. The French Catholics know this and their anxiety 
to provide for the Catholic training of the war orphans 
is stimulated by their knowledge of the pressure exer- 
cised by the Government upon many widows, whose 











helplessness, ignorance and poverty make them an easy 
prey. The Rev. Father Fisher gives striking examples of 
‘this pressure and also of the courage with which some 
more enlightened and courageous mothers have declined 
offers of help that obliged them to send their children 
to the so-called neutral schools. 

The American Catholics must not be allowed to believe 
that the Catholics of France are content with bemoaning 
the action of the Government. They have done and are 
still doing their best to counteract it by securing the bene- 
fits of a Catholic education to as large a number of war 
orphans as possible. Several works have been started 
for the purpose, but, among them, there is one that is 
peculiarly interesting because it deals with a class of 
orphans that demands more tactful and careful treatment. 

There are throughout the length and breadth of France 
a number of orphans to whom the loss of a father means 
the loss of position and fortune. These children belong 
to refined homes, where deep-rooted traditions of intel- 
lectual culture exist. Had their father lived, the boys 
would have been trained to be engineers, officers, lawyers, 
etc., as their forebears have been. Now, the bread- 
winner having been struck down by a German bullet, 
these children, whose widowed mother can no longer 
afford to give them a suitable education, must either 
renounce the public careers to which their dead father 
meant them to aspire or else accept the assistance of the 
State and, in consequence, attend schools and colleges 
of which their father disapproved. We all know that 
neutrality is non-existent in the lay schools, that under 
present conditions indeed in France, it spells atheism. 
To let these children of a father whose supreme sacri- 
fice deserves recognition fall from the social status to 
which they were born would be, not only an act of in- 
gratitude toward the dead soldier, it would also deprive 
the country of the services of enlightened and well- 
educaéed Catholic men. There is no doubt that, given 
the heavy percentage levied by the war among the men 
of France, it becomes a patriotic duty to make the rising 
generation as efficient as possible. Quality should supply 
what is lacking in quantity among the builders of the 
future. These reasons suggested to a group of well-known 
French Catholics the necessity of a work called: Geuvre 
Catholique de Education Secondaire des Orphelins de 
la Guerre. As its name implies, it deals not with the 
primary education of little children, but with the higher 
education of children, well-born but poor, whom it aspires 
to train “in the principles that were the source of their 
father’s heroism.” In one word, the work is clearly 
Catholic, meant for Catholic families who wish their 
children to be educated in colleges and schools having a 
religious spirit. 

The Guvre is warmly approved and encouraged by the 
French Cardinals and Bishops. The Ladies’ Committee 


that collects the funds is presided by the Marquise de 
Juigné, the Council of the work by the well-known 
Catholic senator, M. de Lamarzelle, whose valiant attitude 
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when Catholic questions are discussed makes him a fore- 


most authority in all matters social and religious. After 
the name of this eloquent public speaker come those of 
our leading Catholic laymen, those whose assistance is 
never wanting ii moments of crisis; the secretary is 
Father Trégard, S.J., through whose hands generations 
of young Frenchmen have passed. It is he who assumes 
the complex task of acting as medium between the fami- 
lies of the orphans and the Guvre in all matters concern- 
ing the educational arrangements to be adopted. On 
account of the class of children it assists and of the higher 
education that it aspires to give them, the work is natur- 
ally an expensive one. It is officially approved by the 
Government and has a legal status that places it on a 
firm footing. It is supported by voluntary contributions ; 
some of these are modest enough, gifts of the poor to 


poorer than themselves; subscriptions ranging from 1,000 
to 500 francs may be paid in parts at stated times, gifts 
of 10,000 or 20,000 francs cover the expenses of a boy's 
education during ten or twenty years. The Geuvre has 
already begun work and its founders guarantee that it 
will carry on during twenty years after the war ceases. 
Thus the children newly born or yet unborn that it adopts 
will enjoy its protection and assistance till their education 
is completed. 

A work similar in its object to the Giuvre Catholique de 
l’Education Secondaire des Orphelins de la Guerre exists 
for little girls, whose future training is scarcely less 
important than that of their brothers. They too must be 
saved from ignorance, idleness and atheism and grounded 
in Catholic principles. The Giuvre founded for their 
benefit is established on the same lines as the one we have 
just described and circumstances give it extra importance 
at the present moment. 

The part played by women in the world of labor is 
daily becoming more considerable and, owing to the losses 
entailed by the war, it is not likely to diminish when the 
war is over. Moreover, the influence of the French 
mother is paramount in her home circle and in solving 
the social problems that have to be faced after the war 
the wives and mothers of the future will have an essential 
part to play. Hence the necessity of preparing them to 
fill it worthily. . 

These two works are among the most important started 
by the French Catholics, in view of future contingencies, 
and to either of them, if desirous of helping the orphans 
ef the war, the Catholics of America may safely con- 
tribute. Their gifts may have been sometimes misused, 
but in this case they will be applied in the spirit in which 
they are bestowed. The colleges and schools to which 
both these Giuvres send their adopted children have the 
approval of Bishops and are conducted in a Catholic 
spirit. 

The Catholics of France are going through an ordeal 
that can hardly be realized by those whose country is not 
invaded, and another point to be noted is the generosity 
with which, handicapped though they are at the present 











moment, they put aside their personal claims to assist the 
children of our dead soldiers. All of them are more or 
less suffering from the war, many whose property is in 
the invaded region have lost all they possess. Yet they 
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give their time, their trouble and what money they can 
afford to war works, among which the ones we here 
describe have a foremost place by reason of their far- 
reaching influence over the generations of the future. 


The Indians of Mexico 


FRANCESCO FERNANDEZ 


““{ EW people in this country, even amongst those 
who have been in Mexico or are connected with 
it, realize that about four-fifths of its population 

are Indians. These Indians, with negligible exceptions, 


live in partial isolation from the Spanish-speaking fifth. 


They have their own tongues, a score of them or more, 
very difficult and as different from one another as the 
Semitic are from the Aryan languages; their customs 
vary greatly and their character still more. Ethnologists 
may discuss their various origins; we propose to speak 
of them as a whole, los Indios, as opposed to the gente de 
razon, “‘ reasonable beings ” of Spanish or mixed descent. 

The Spanish conquerors of Mexico have been held 
up to the execration of the world for their alleged cruel- 
ties to the Indians. Even in their own day men like Fray 
Bartolomé de las Casas allowed his zeal in protecting the 
Indians to get the better of his judgment, and some of 
the measures he succeeded in having enacted did more 
harm than good. Of course those were rough times and 
the companions of that wonderful man, Hernando Cortes, 
were not all drawn from the élite of society. Still, if we 
compare the treatment they dealt out to the Indians, from 
their very first victories over them, with that which the 
English and Dutch settlers to the north, right up to our 
times, have given the redskins, the balance of cruelty 
leans distinctly against the latter. The first thing the 
Spaniards undertook was the conversion of the conquered 
Indians from their degrading and cruel religion to the 
true Faith. They succeeded in this marvelously, because 
the people groaned under idolatrous practices of so blood- 
thirsty and horrible a nature that they turned from them 
to Christianity with alacrity. Under paganism, the war- 
riors and priests held the plebeians in frightful servitude: 
as they had no beasts of burden of any kind, they made 
the Indians carry huge burdens immense distances and 
the tamemes, carriers, were amongst the first natives 
to receive protection from Spain. These tamemes 
have not disappeared even at the present day and the 
mecapal, head harness, is much in evidence, even women 
bringing their vegetables and other commodities to 
market with it, while the children use it as a plaything. 

The plebeians had to build the houses and temples of 
their masters, raise the crops and harvest them, weave 
cloths and make their clothes, sandals, arms and jewelry. 
They even hunted for their masters, bringing rabbits and 
deer, almost the only mammals they ate, except their 
fellow-men. They had to fight in the wars, with the 
certainty of being sacrificed and eaten if they were made 





prisoners. Their children were fattened in cages in great 
numbers, sacrificed and devoured. The King of Tenoch- 
titlan, Mexico, had 80,000 victims sacrificed in the dedi- 
cation of the great teocdli; temple or pyramid, of 
Haichilipochtli, not a century before the coming of 
Cortes. Their daughters were entirely at the pleasure of 
the chieftains and their sons and retainers. What wonder 
that they accepted a Faith which forbade such practices 
and whose ministers defended them even against their 
conquerors. Nor was this all: they were freed from 
slavery, and lands, with the first land titles they had ever 
held, were given to them. Abuses arose, to be sure, and 
there were grasping and cruel encomenderos; but there 
also was strict legislation to protect the Indians and 
much was made of them by their Catholic Majesties and 
by the Church. The Indians were not slow in appreciat- 
ing the change, as is proved by the fact that after the 
fall of Tenochtitlan they never rebelled against their 
handful of conquerors. In fact any unrest amongst 
them was quickly suppressed by the threat of delivering 
them back to their old masters. Cortes himself they 
simply worshiped; they showed their affection for him 
on every occasion, but never more than when, on his 
return from his first voyage to Spain, they carried him 
in triumph from Vera Cruz to the new capital. The best 
evidence, however, of the prosperity of the Indians under 
Spanish rule is the fact, stated by the great historian 
Zamacois, that their numbers were quintupled during 
those three centuries of Octavian peace and wise rule 
called the vice-regal epoch. 

With regard to the Aztec aristocracy, it may be said 
it was treated by the Spaniards with due respect and on 
a ground of equality. Many of Cortes’s captains married 
the daughters of the Indian chiefs and some of these 
married Spanish women, as the genealogists of many old 
Spanish and Mexican families testify. The majority of 
the Indians, when they received Baptism, took the name 
and surname of their Spanish sponsors, and that custom 
accounts for the fact that the most high-sounding family 
names of Spain are often found extensively used amongst 
Indian communities in Mexico. This habit has lasted to 
our times ; occasionally with ludicrous results. The poor 
Indian parents will often apply to the nearest Spanish 
storekeeper or rancher, who discovers later he has a 
godchild named Juan Ramirez é Hijos. 

A man prominent in American politics suggested some 
time ago that the Indians of Mexico should have returned 
to them the land which “the Spanish hidalgos ” took 











from them. This is a historical license; the Indians had 
no land tenure as we understand it. The successful war- 
riors were granted conquered districts by their chiefs; 
the inhabitants went with the grant, which was personal 
and at best for the lifetime of the beneficiary, for their 
is no evidence that the right of testament existed among 
the Aztecs. The Spaniards established landed property 
in Anahuac and, for conquerors, they did so with re- 
markable fairness. Many of the best tracts belong to 
this day to Indian communities, in spite of Juarez’s “ law 
of amortization.” It is curious to read how quickly the 
Indians, particularly the plebeians assimilated the idea 
of ownership of land: the courts, which Cortes found it 
necessary to establish to decide the innumerable differ- 
ences over newly acquired iands, were so crowded, and 
the persistence of the litigants was so great, that he 
dwells on the fact in one of his letters to Charles V. 
Whatever we may think of “the right of conquest ” to- 
day, Catholic Spain in the sixteenth century held it as 
indisputable; yet exercised it with a moderation which 
is in marked contrast with the thoroughness of the 
Protestant settlers to the north. Whereas they have ex- 
terminated the aborigines, the Spanish Catholics evangel- 
ized, liberated and civilized their new subjects, giving 
them their first title to the land, where they have increased 
and multiplied. 

Needless to say the Indians of Mexico are not perfect, 
but their faults can, in most instances be traced to the 
injustices practised upon them by the governing classes, 
since the Independence. They are great hoarders of the 
coin of the.realm and it has been calculated that they 
have buried and forgotten enough money to pay the coun- 
try’s debt many times over. Their morality nowadays 
is none too high, but that must be attributed to the 
relaxing of the religious restraint. Wherever they have 
had zealous and virtuous priests amongst them, their cus- 
toms have maintained a high standard. This, unfor- 
tunately, has been the exception, and since the outbreak 
of the revolution in 1910, many a good priest has been 
driven away from his flock by divers means, not the 
least being Carranza’s decree against foreign priests. The 
Indians are often described as very superstitious and 
no doubt, with the lack of pastors, and-instruction, some 
superstition has spread amongst them. But is there a 
land where the country folk are rid of it? There are 
more amusing and amazing superstitions in this great 
metropolis than among the Indians of Xoxocotla. The 
devotion of the Indians to the somewhat primitive and 
often hideous images of their churches has been dubbed 
idolatrous, this is quite unjustified, for they know full 
well that they are only “ portraits, retratos, of the 
Saints,” as an old woman told a scoffer. In their child- 
like faith they think that by punishing his portrait they 
can bring their trusted patron to befriend them; so in 
a drought they will carry the statue of Santiago, St. 
James, to the neighboring lake and plunge him, in it! But 
they will also travel in pilgrimage for days, nay weeks, to 
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some distant shrine to accomplish a vow, dancing respect- 
fully for hours before the Crucifix of Chalma or the 
Virgin of Guadalupe. They have an abiding love for 
their village church and weird indeed are the decorations 
they sometimes subject it to. All this merely goes to 
prove how firmly the Faith was implanted amongst 
them by those wonderful and devoted Spanish mission- 
aries, who learned their difficult languages, making even 
dictionaries and grammars of them and penetrated to the 
remotest parts of the continent. Everywhere they dragged 
the Indians out of idolatry and instructed them, not only 
in the industries and agriculture, but also in the arts, as 
their beautiful buildings and pictures testify, and, it 
cannot be repeated too often, defended them against 
oppression. The Liberal Governments of Mexico, since 
its independence, have done nothing but push the Indians 
backwards towards their original misery and instinctive 
distrust. The hope of the Indian population lies in the 
restoration of religious liberty. 

They offer a unique field for the missionary today : they 
have been deceived, robbed and maltreated by the num- 
berless bands of ruffians who have devastated the country 
since 1910, preaching violence and impiety. Good mis- 
sionaries a-plenty are required: where are they to come 
from? An English company worked a great rubber plan- 
tation in the State of Chiapas ; it had spent freely in bring- 
ing out Protestant missionaries ; but after some years its 
head made enquiries as to whether the Jesuits would take 
charge of “ the mission,” “ because the Protestant Bishop 
of the region, a most pestilential individual, had suc- 
ceeded in stirring up so much trouble for them,” they 
were determined to make a change. An /ndio Protes- 
tante, and there are some, is an amazing and grotesque 
production! The only people who have gained their con- 
fidence are Catholic priests; others, be they government 
officials or revolutionists, who succeeded each other, since 
the Declaration of Independence, have always exploited 
the Indians, pressed them into the army, imposed rulers 
hateful to them, and allowed dishonest lawyers to exploit 
their inordinate taste for litigation in land disputes. The 
result is that the isolation and aloofness they live in has 
increased and a most valuable element of production has 
been neglected. Nevertheless, today the Mexican Indians 
still form a great Catholic body, one worthy of nurture 
and development. The Indians are a force to be reckoned 
with in a wise and just rehabilitation of their unhappy 
country, whose throes they have always watched in wide- 
eyed wonder, not understanding the motives of the tur-’ 
moil or taking any but a passive part in it. They are 
essentially peace-loving, but are jealous of interference 
with their own communal and domestic affairs. They are 
easily led by kindness, but very resentful of bad treatment. 
The white man who acquires their language is a power 
amongst them—a thing to be borne in mind when the 
work of keeping up the Faith amongst them is under- 
taken. Priests with this advantage have great influence 
with them. 





































The Influenza Epidemic 
Austin O'MALLEY, M.D. 


HE influenza, which is epidemic in the country just now, has 

been appearing at intervals of from three to about thirty 
years since 1510, and probably for all ages. The epidemic of 
412 B.C., mentioned by Hippocrates and Livy, is deemed an out- 
break of this disease. There were many recurrences during the 
Middle Ages. The first American epidemic happened in 1647, and 
it had an unusually high mortality. There were nearly 6,000 
deaths in the Barbadoes and St. Kitts alone. Cromwell died of 
this infection. It spreads, when epidemic, from east to west 
along the trade routes. There were outbreaks in 1830-33, 1836- 
37, 1847-48, but in 1889-90 the disease went around the earth. 

In 1889 it started in Turkestan, in June; by the end of Decem- 
ber it had gone west to the Mississippi River; at the end of the 
following March it was in Calcutta, and by December, 1890, it 
had reached Kashmir in the Hindu Kush Mountains. It circled 
the world in a year and a half. In the epidemic spreading just 
now the mortality is very high. There were 4,560 deaths in 
Philadelphia alone, between October 4 and 18; in Pennsylvania 
between October 1 and 15 there were 10,086 deaths, or 777 
more than all the deaths of American soldiers killed directly in 
battle since the beginning of the war. 

An epidemic lasts in a particular locality from six to eight 
weeks, and then subsides to a few sporadic cases. In 1889 the 
lasted in Massachusetts weeks, in Australia 
cight Newfoundland There were 
recurring epidemics up to the spring of 1892. 

The disease has many names, but influenza, from the Italian 
influenza di freddo, influence, effect, of cold, and grippe are the 
Spanish influenza is a meaningless 


epidemic seven 


weeks, in six weeks. severe 


commonest names at present. 
popular title. The term grippe, which came into use about 1712, 
is usually derived from the French agripper, to attack, or from 
gripper, to grip. Hence the English name grip. Some have tried 
to associate the name with the Slavonic chripka, hoarseness, 
but this is far-fetched. 

The infection gradually diminishes in virulence and appears 
sporadically for several years after the epidemic ceases, then 
disappears, until a new intensified infection reappears. After it 
disappears its memory remains as a handy diagnosis to cuver the 
guesses of quacks, but the disease can be found somewhere at all 
times, even in summer. The cause of the disease has not been 
certainly established. The influenza bacillus, found by Pfeiffer 
in 1862, is present in the disease, and is thought to be the cause, 
but this fact has not been ieciinica!ly settled. 

Influenza begins quite suddenly with pain in the head, back, 
eyes, limbs and joints. There may be severe frontal headache, 
and marked prostration. There is fever from 101 to 104 degrees. 
The nose and throat are congested, with very rare exceptions. 
Pneurnenia is quite common after a few days,. and this brings 
about most of the deaths. This complication has appcared in 
all the epidemics, but it ig especia'ly severe in the present one. 
The pneumonia differs from the ordinary forms of the disease. 
It may disappear with remarkable rapidity, or cause death in 
two or three days from profound toxemia and vasomotor depres- 
, sion. There are very many other secondary afflictions possible, but 
the pneumonia is the most important. The incidence of pneumonia 
in 1889 was from 5 to 10 per cent, and the mortality from pneu 
monia in Germany in that epidemic was 17 per cert. In the 
present epidemic the incidence is evidently much higher. 

The nervous system is affected next in frequency io the res- 
piratory organs. The gastro-enteric symptoms may be grave. 
The heart and kidneys also are involved in many cases. The 
heart may be injured even when the patient was healthy before 
the infection. The kidney condition as a rule goes back to 
normal after the patient recovers from the grip. In alcoholic 
patients there is a marked tendency to delirium tremens, espe- 
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Alcoholics and fat flabby cases do 
There is always a rise in the mortality from tuberculosis 
in an epidemic of influenza. 

The number of persons affected by the disease in a particular 
city in 1889 averaged as high as 50 per cent of the entire popula- 


cially if pneumonia sets in. 
badly. 


tion. Bloch estimated that in France 75 per cent of the nation 
had the disease. The mortality from influenza alone is slight. 
In 1889 of 55,263 cases in the German army only 0.1 per cent 
died from the disease directly. When the deaths from pneu- 
monia and the other complications are added the death-rate of 
any city is doubled. There will be nearly as many deaths from 
the influenza with its complications as from all other diseases 
combined. In Germany in the epidemic of 1889-1890 Spering 
estimated that 60,000 died from influenza and its sequelae. As 
the birth-rate is lessened in an epidemic, he held that Germany 
had lost 85,100 inhabitants by the disease. 

No age is absolutely exempt, although infants are practically 
safe from the infection. The age of greatest incidence is from 20 
to 40, and this period is also the age of the greatest mortality. 
Robust persons with a strong circulation appear to admit the 
toxin into the body cells more rapidly, before an antitoxin is 
developed, and they are overwhelmed oftener than the feeble. 

The best authorities incline to the opinion that an attack of 
influenza in the majority of cases leaves a protecting antitoxin 
which confers immunity from the disease for some time, but 
the degree of immunity does not approach that found after 
smallpox, whooping cough, scarlet fever, measles, or typhoid 
fever. Influenza is a disease of relapses, and those that insist 
there is no immunity conferred, or who hold that an attack 
even predisposes to another attack, are likely to mistake relapses 
for a new infection. After the epidemic of 1889, Turney, at St. 
Thomas’ Hospital in London, found that only 5 per cent of the 
patients admitted in 1891 had had the disease during 1889-90. 
Dickson found the same immunity among the postal and custom 
officials in London. At the Urban Hospital in Berlin the recur- 
rences were only 8 per cent. Many persons have certainly a 
congenital immunity. Some physicians and nurses who are in 
constant contact with patients during whole epidemics do not 
succumb to the infection. 

The treatment is technical and should be given by a physician. 
The popular notion that quinine is effective is erroneous. Ii 
given in large quantity this drug is injurious, if in small quan- 
tities it is useless. Alcohol increases the headache. Patients 
accustomed to alcohol may require whiskey, but this is to be 
used by a physician. 

As death may be very sudden in complicated influenza, care 
should be taken to have the Last Sacraments given early in a 
dangerous condition. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should be limited to six-hundred words. 


The “Catholic Encyclopedia” and Its Lesson 

To the Editor of AMERICA: 

‘ The men who brought out the “Catholic Encyclopedia’ 
spent little time, if my memory serves me correctly, in talking 
or writing beforehand about the need of a “Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia.” Had they set their minds upon writing up the thing 
beforehand they might have become “intoxicated with the 
exuberance of their own verbosity,” and have remained in that 
state ever since. But what did they do, those pioneers of a 
“Catholic Encyclopedia” in the English language? They went 
to work with hardly any noise of words. They conceived their 
plan; they combed the Catholic world for contributors and 
found them; they got their publisher; they appealed to Catholic 
priests and to the Catholic laity, and to interested non-Catholics, 
for subscribers, and almost before we knew it the “ Catholic 
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Encyclopedia ’”’ was started! 
to be ashamed of the work. 

“Go, and do thou in like manner.’ When those who are in- 
terested in the advent of a Catholic daily paper and in the 
solution of the movie-problem will get together and act in as 
practical a way as the men of the “ Catholic Encyclopedia” have 
done, then they will have started their Catholic daily and have 
solved their moving-picture problem. But not until then; for, 
as the old saying has it, “ What’s everybody’s business is no- 
body’s business.” I for one am waiting for the appearance of 
a good Catholic daily that I can recommend heartily to all 
our people, and for a Catholic film-producing corporation that 
will supply me with presentable reels for the moving-picture 
machine in our parish hall. There are mines of splendid ma- 
terial for the latter. The Bible is one of them. 
San Francisco. 


And certainly we have no reason 


= Bs Bee 


A Diocesan School Report 

To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The annual report of the Superintendent of the parochial 
schools of the diocese of Pittsburgh for the scholastic year 1917- 
1918 states that over 65,000 pupils attended the parish schools 
of the diocese during that year. Those versed in the study 
of the financial cost of parochial-school education inform us 
that the average annual expense per pupil is more than $10. 
Assuming that figure as the basis for calculation, we estimate 
that last year the diocese of Pittsburgh spent more than $650,- 
000 for the education of its children in parish schools. This 
large sum is strong witness of the importance Catholics attach 
to religious training under proper auspices for their children. 
It is emphatic affirmation of our belief today in the theory 
advanced by Archbishop Hughes and his contemporaries that 
the parish school is necessary to preserve the Faith of our 
children in America. So much money would not be expended 
regularly by a diocese for anything short of a necessity. 

But while we point with pride to that generous outlay as 
indisputable evidence of the self-sacrificing loyalty with which 
we support our conviction that the school is a necessary ad- 
junct of the Church in America, it will be salutary, and it may 
be profitable, for all of us to reflect that there are more than 
65,000 Catholic children of school age within the limits of the 
Pittsburgh diocese. According to the latest issue of the 
“Catholic Directory” there are a great many more, there are 
approximately 35,000 more. The Superintendent tells us in his 
report that 65,000 pupils were listed on the roster of the parish 
schools, but he does not tell us why the remaining 35,000 were 
not so enrolied. The vast majority of them were not enrolled 
with their fellows as pupils in the parish schools simply be- 
cause there are no more parish schools in the diocese in which 
they could have been enrolled. There are 35,000 children in 
the diocese for whom no parish school facilities are provided. 

Owing to the method of financing the parochial school sys- 
tem, which prevails in Pittsburgh as everywhere throughout 
the country, the diocese would find it highly inconvenient, 
though hardly impossible, to incur any further expense for 
school purposes. 

Just here it seems relevant to ask: suppose that it is worth 
while for a diocese to expend nearly three-quarters of a million 
dollars annually for the education under proper religious aus- 
pices of 65,000 children, by what process of reasoning do we 
convince ourselves that it is entirely logical for us to refuse, 
on principle, to provide means for the proper religious educa- 
tion of more than half that number of their fellows? Figures 
could not illustrate more clearly the fact of our dedication to 
a policy and our timorous fickleness in pursuing it. 

Unhappily, we continue to adhere to that antiquated, make- 
shift principle that parish schools are to be erected only in 
those more favored parishes whose residents are sufficiently 
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numerous, or, lacking numbers, are wealthy enough to pro- 
vide schools out of their own resources, with its corollary, 
which is also a principle with us, that the poorer parishes must 
perforce do without schools because it would be unjust to 
ask the more fortunate parishes to help contribute to the sup- 
port of their weaker brethren even in so vital a matter as the 
maintenance of parish schools. As though the burden of school 
taxes were equitably distributed even now in those very par- 
ishes which have a school! 

Were the principles of management to which we now adhere 
in conducting our parochial schools final and inevitable, it 
would be enough for us merely to regret the limitations of our 
parish-school service. But any system of management which 
unnecessarily permits thousands of our children in every dio- 
cese in the country to be deprived of parochial-school training 
will not be accepted forever by the zealous priests of America 
as the sole and only conceivable method of managing our 
schools. The present unsatisfactory condition is one that 
challenges the apostolic zeal and administrative inventiveness 
of the priests and Catholic laymen of America. How long will 
that challenge continue to go unanswered as though it were 
unanswerable, as though the problem were insoluble or its solu- 
tion beyond our resources? 


Leechburg, Pa. Owen J. Kirpy. 


Woodstock College’s Service Flag 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A unique ceremony took place on October 22, at Woodstock, 
Md., when the faculty and student-body of Woodstock College, 
for the past fifty years a divinity school for the members of the 
Society of Jesus, raised a service flag of fifty stars as a testi- 
monial to the fifty alumni of Woodstock College who have 
been commissioned as chaplains in the service since our entry 
into the war. It is thought no other school of divinity in the 
United States can show a like record. Situated in all sections 
of the country, the colleges and universities of the Jesuits, as 
the members of the Society of Jesus are familiarly known, 
have contributed thousands of alumni to every branch of the 
service. The alumni of Woodstock College, being priests, have 
been assigned exclusively to the work of chaplains. The old 
college is proud of another record too. The district in which 
it is situated was behind in its Liberty Loan quota, so the stu- 
dents asked their relatives and friends to come to the rescue, 
with the result that $30,000 worth of bonds were bought through 
the college, and the district went “over the top.” 


Woodstock, Md. F. A. McQuape, S. J. 


Dublin Shoneens 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Mr. Sullivan’s contention, in America for October 19, is an 
erroneous one as regards most Dublin people. The shoneen 
class, which, very rightly, excites his ire, would probably feel 
proud of such an indictment, but then, what person who is 
in the least bit essentially occupied cares for the opinions of 
Dublin shoneens? Mr. Sullivan’s letter conveys the impression 
that outside of Dublin there are no shoneens, It is an unfor- 
tunate fact that there is hardly a town of any size in Ireland 
that does not produce at least a few shoneens. Of course, the 
sinall town in County Cork in which Mr. Sullivan lived for 
four years may have been very fortunate, or very small. When 
Mr. Sullivan next essays to criticise James Joyce, wouldn’t it 
be a good idea if he did so without running off the line to 
discourse on matters that are irrelevant, and when he thinks 
of Dublin as 2 place of shoneens and snobs, he ought to think 
back a few short years, to Easter, 1916. 


Chicago. Jno. M. Fiynn. 
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The Nuns of Philadelphia 

HERE are other heroes besides our brave boys in 

khaki and blue, other dangers scarcely less terrible 
than machine-gun nests. It takes no less courage to 
expose oneself to virulent forms of fatal disease than to 
front the enemy’s fire in the storm of battle. Yet all 
over the United States during these last weeks we have 
had examples without number of this unobtrusive, high- 
spirited bravery, ready and eager to put life in jeopardy 
in order to minister to the sick. Physicians, nurses, 
ministers of religion have all had their share, their large 
share in this self-sacrifice, and their memory will be an 
inspiration. They themselves make light of their courage 
and say they have merely done their duty; but their duty 
called for altruism of a very .high type, and they have 
not flinched in its performance. 

Others, not called by duty or profession, but merely 
volunteers, have done the same. The Mayor of Phila- 
delphia finding the resources of his city totally inadequate 
to cope with the epidemic, asked the Archbishop to come 
to his assistance. At once the latter appealed to the nuns. 
The response was spontaneous, generous to the extreme, 
heroic. Emergency hospitals sprang into existence almost 
over night, and 2,000 Sisters went forth from their con- 
vents to fight the plague in hospitals, almshouses, and in 
private houses. If the remaining one-third of the Sisters 
did not do the same, it was because they were needed at 
home to care for the sick in their own communities. Had 
their wishes been consulted they would have been given 
no notice, but their services have been written by, high 
officials where all may read. The Mayor’s statement is 
unstinted in praise: 

I have never seen a greater demonstration of real charity or 
self-sacrifice than has been given by the Sisters in their nursing 
of the sick, irrespective of the creed or color of the victims, 
wherever the nuns were sent. I look upon the services rendered 
by the Archbishop and the nuns as one of the most potent aids 
in making the headway we have toward getting control of the 
epidemic. 

There was, it is true, a certain obligation on the part 
of the Mayor to render this testimony, unsolicited and 
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unexpected as it was; but others, under no such com- 
pulsion, and with even closer opportunities for estimating 
the value of the nuns’ work, have been equally outspoken. 
Dr. John M. Fisher, distinguished physician and con- 
sultant at Emergency Hospital, No. 3, made the following 
statement: 

In my thirty-three years’ experience among the various hos- 

pitals in this city, I have never witnessed such heroic devotion 
to duty as that manifested by these Sisters, beautiful souls that 
they are. The equal of the Catholic Sisterhoods, as they have 
worked before my eyes, in this emergency, cannot be found, 
I feel safe in saying. They are incomparable. Their conduct 
is an example to every one. Their only thought and their only 
care are for the patient. The orders of the physicians could 
not be carried out more religiously. I am a Methodist, but I 
must voice my appreciation of their heroism. 
The Soldiers’ Aid Committee of City Councils speaks 
in the same sense: “ No praise is too lavish to be be- 
stowed upon the Sisters for their skill, devotion, and 
tenderness towards the sufferers of the city.” 

Naturally such fearless devotion to the sick could not 
go unscathed, death has taken its toll from these Sister- 
hoods, and the gold star is theirs no less deserved than if 
they had died in action on the field of battle. Instances 
could be multiplied, but one will suffice to show the spirit 
of all, survivors and victims alike. A nun who had spent 
long years in the classroom begged to be allowed to do 
her share in the crisis. She was assigned to the alms- 
house and wrote enthusiastically to a friend that she was 
to minister to the very poorest of the poor. For all she 
knew, she was going to her death, but she never did any- 
thing more gladly. A few days later she was stricken. 
Already she is dead, but she died that others might live. 
Long years before she had taken the name of Aloysius, 
and from the day of her profession had endeavored to 
walk in his footsteps. Little she knew that like him in 
name, and like him in life, she was to be like him also in 
death, a martyr of charity for the plague-stricken of her 
city. God’s benediction be on her and her companions 
in courage! All honor to the heroic Sisters! 


Enlist the Children for the War 
OU are only a simple, humble Catholic, and you 
have that beautiful Catholic habit of asking your 
friends to pray for you. If you are wise, you will beg 
in a particular manner the prayers of little children, for 
since the Saviour of the world calied them to His loving 
embrace, the children are God’s favorites. Just such a 
Catholic is General Foch; not a crypto-Catholic, barter- 
ing his Faith for the tolerance of a contemptible world, 
nor a follower of Christ in His glory, falling away when 
the Lord of all mounts Calvary, but a real Catholic who 
in this supreme moment asks the prayers of the lambs 
of Christ’s flock. “I am still depending on the prayers 
of the children,” he writes Monsignor Barnes of Oxford. 
‘“ Ask them to go to Holy Communion for me, again and 
again.” 
The children of Great Britain have responded nobly 
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to the appeal of the war’s great leader. His call must not 
be left unanswered by the millions of little Catholic 
Americans whose fathers and brothers have followed the 
Stars and Stripes. We Catholics, to whom is entrusted 
the Unspeakable Gift, the Precious Body of Christ, can 
make no more powerful contribution to our country’s 
cause than by asking our children to receive Holy Com- 
munion frequently and, if at all possible, daily, for the 
success of our armies. In this crusade, every Catholic 
child in the United States should be at once enlisted. 
Surely, the multiplied prayers of these innocent hearts, 
made living tabernacles of the Most High God, will win 
for our country the protection of Heaven. Not without 
sound warrant was the beautiful picture of the child at 
prayer, traced by the hand of the Catholic poet : 


To Thy Father show my prayer 
(He will look, Thou art so fair), 
And say: “O Father, I, Thy Son, 


Bring the prayer of a little one.” 


And He will smile, that children’s tongue 
Has not changed since Thou wast young! 


In enlisting our children in this league of Holy Com- 
munion, our priests and Sisters, our Catholic parents and 
teachers, have a unique opportunity of evincing their 
love of our country, under whose benign auspices the 
Church of God has freely and gloriously exercised her 
Divine mission. Make it easy for the little ones to ap- 
proach the Holy Table. Borne on high by their angels 
who always look upon the Face of our Father in Heaven, 
their prayers will be an impregnable bulwark against the 

‘assaults of the enemy. 


The Kaiser Discovers America 


[* the light of later events, he appears a singularly 
obtuse person. But for his blindness, this supreme 
exponent of military autocracy is, perhaps, not wholly 
to blame. He was never an Argus; he had not a thou- 
sand eyes, but he sought to supply for the lack by a 
thousand agents in the peaceful and peace-loving United 
States. ‘‘ The military masters of Germany,” writes the 
President, “ filled our unsuspecting communities with 
spies and conspirators,” for in their opinion, Americans 
were stupid folk, mere ‘“ Yankee fools,” as a German 
agent exulted, unable to tell a hawk from a handsaw, 
even if the wind set steadily in the east. So these agents, 
continues the President, “ spread sedition among us, and 
sought to draw our citizens from their allegiance,’’ for, 
of course, dull Yankees unaccustomed to diplomacy, 
would never suspect the »resence of an ostrich, when 
the animal resorted to the simple device of burying his 
head in the sand of lying promises and faithless as- 
surances. At least so these dark-lantern agents, “ many 
of whom were connected with the official embassy of the 
German Government itself in our own capital,” reported 
to their royal masters and relying on their word, the 
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Kaiser took steps that steadily led him nearer to his dis- 
covery of America. 

But not. until we mercenary people had heavily over- 
subscribed four Liberty Loans, and had sent 2,000,000 
of our sons to foreign fields, did the Kaiser finally dis- 
cover America. As the dollars continue to pour in, and 
as our troops advance yet farther against the common 
enemy of mankind, the Kaiser’s acquaintance with 
geography becomes immeasurably wider and deeper. It 
‘has cost us much to assume the role of tutor to the 
Kaiser; it will cost us more, before the Kaiser is so 
thoroughly grounded in his knowledge of America, that 
never again will he be even tempted to take up arms in 
an unjust cause. We have begun well, but perseverance 
is the price of final victory. Daily do we pray for the 
swift approach of the hour in which the enemy’s uncon- 
ditional surrender shall assure a just and lasting peace, 
but as we redouble our prayers, let us so live and work 
for the great end proposed to us, that our prayers may 
be as those of the just man, piercing the clouds. 


Is the Constitution Suspended? 
gt Ai makes strange bedfellows, and in war time 
_ extremes often meet. Thus the cry that the Federal 
Constitution has been suspended, is raised by two parties 
which have absolutely nothing in common. One party, 
represented most vociferously by the I. W. W. and allied 
agencies, would gladly see the Constitution and our Gov- 
ernment, along with every constitution and all civilized 
governments, replaced by its own program of class 
hatred and. general discord. The other, thoroughly 
patriotic in tone and purpose, seems to hold that if the 
Constitution has not been suspended in the present emer- 
gency, it should be forthwith, since it was framed not 
for war, but for peace. 

The assumption has the merit of novelty, but nothing 
else, yet it has been plausibly urged not only by American 
reviews of repute, but on the floor of Congress in the 
course of the debate on the proposed Federal taxation of 
State and municipal salaries and bond issues. Happily, 
it has also been reviewed by a jurist of recognized repute, 
former President Taft. In Mr. Taft’s opinion, the as- 
sumption is simply a revival of the discredited principle 
inter arma silent leges, that in time of war, there is no 
constitutional law, “a doctrine extremely dangerous in 
a republic.” For the provisions clearly laid down by the 
Constitution, the doctrine would substitute the action of 
Congress and would sustain that action, even were it in 
contravention of the plain prescriptions of the Constitu- 
tion. Mr. Taft has no difficulty in showing that such 
Congressional action is wholly unnecessary as well as 
dangerous, since “it is entirely possible, under the wise 
provisions of our Constitution, to conduct a war as effec- 
tively as it can be conducted under any government.” 
That instrument confers upon Congress the right to de- 
clare war, to provide for the common defense, grant let- 
ters of marque and reprisal, to suppress insurrections, 
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and to repel invasions. Further, it recognizes. the exist- 
ence of a power to suspend the writ of habeas corpus, 
if required by the public safety in time of rebellion or in- 
vasion, and provides that no soldier shall be quartered 
in any private house, except in atcordance with the law. 
These vast powers, while they safeguard the rights of 
the respective States and of every citizen, are surely 
sufficient “ to execute the Congressional power to conduct 
the war.” Unless we are to put the whole country under 


martial law, or throw it entirely on the tender mercies of 


Congress, it is difficult to see what further authority 
could be granted. Hence “if Congress persist in disre- 
garding the Constitution,” writes Mr. Taft, “it is pleas- 
ing to know that the Supreme Court may promptly 
sustain the supremacy of the Constitution by annulling 
such plain violations.” 

It is also pleasing to note that Mr. Taft protests ener- 
getically against the efforts of Congress “to upset the 
balance between the Federal and the State governments,” 
vet it is melancholy to reflect how very far the combined 
efforts of sciolists and the misguided good have already 
disturbed that balance. The proposed Federal amend- 
ments establishing prohibition and votes for women are 
cases in point. Each is useless, each harmful. Any State, 
which so wishes, can at once and without any Federal 
intervention, grant the vote to women, and utterly ex- 
clude alcoholic liquors from its territory. The proposed 
amendments are useful only to coerce States which wish 
to retain, unimpaired, their authority over their internal 
affairs. That too is the precise reason why they are 
thoroughly out of harmony with our received ideals of 
government. If, by Federal amendment, the State may 
be forced to close the saloon and extend the privilege 
of the vote, why may not the State, however unwilling, 
be forced by the same means to send every child to a 
Federalized school, and destroy every bar to divorce? 


The Mighty Men of Old 
ROFESSOR GILBERT MURRAY in his recently 
published lecture on “ The Religion of a Man of 
Letters” well expresses a truth which has long been a 
commonplace to thoughtful Catholics, but which the 
average “ unchurched ” American apparently little real- 
ized up to the time of the present war. He writes: 
There are in life two elements—one transitory and progressive, 
the other comparatively if not absolutely non-progressive and 
eternal, and the soul of man is chiefly concerned with the second. 
Try to compare our inventions, our material civilization, our 
store of accumulated knowledge with those of the age of A®schy- 
lus or Aristotle or St. Francis, and the comparison is absurd. 
Our superiority is beyond question and beyond measure. But 
compare any chosen poet of our age with A&schylus, any philos- 
opher with Aristotle, any saintly preacher with St. Francis, and 
the result is totally different. The things of the spirit 
depend on will, on effort, on aspiration, on the quality of the 
individual soul, and not on discoveries and material advances 
which can be accumulated and added up. 
A world cataclysm like today’s seemed to be required 
to bring home the foregoing truth to thousands of men 
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who had persuaded themselves that they had no souls, 
and that all real progress in civilization could best be 
measured by the perfection of an airship’s engine, by a 
shell’s power of destruction, or by the marvels following 
the use of a newly-discovered chemical element. But 
the horrors piled on horrors, which a war waged by 
ruthless machinery now presents to a world aghast at 
the spectacle, have doubtless made many a cynic and 
skeptic not only realize that he actually has a soul but 
have also convinced him how pitifully barren is “ modern 
progress,” so called, in whatever can offer him strength 
and comfort in his hours of bereavement and distress. 
For thoughts and exemplars adequate to sustain him he 
must turn to the saints, the sages and the heroes who 
lived hundreds of years before the invention or dis- 
covery of the machines or forces that have made the 
present conflict so merciless. In the things of the spirit 
the Saints of old will be our guides forever and a dozen 
mighty intellects that thought when the world was far 
younger than now, will continue to nourish the minds 
of thinkers and to fire the hearts of doers for ages and 
ages after the name of the man who invented the gas- 
shell or the depth-bomb is lost in oblivion. 


Scrapped or Rehabilitated? 

OT the least important work the war is imposing 

on us is that of wisely providing for the vast army 
of injured workingmen permanently disabled. Insistence 
has rightly been placed by the Government upon the need 
of true charity in place of mere sentimentality in dealing 
with our brave soldiers and sailors who have suffered 
loss of limb or sight in their country’s service abroad.. 
The same methods must be applied to ali of our thou- 
sands of workers permanently disabled in accidents dur- 
ing the performance of their duties at home. They must 
again be rendered useful both to society and to them- 
selves, as far as this may be possible. 

Few realize how vast the army of injured workingmen 
really is. Statistics for the State of Pennsylvania show 
that at least 2,500 workers have been permanently dis- 
abled since January, 1916, when the Pennsylvania Com- 
pensation act went into effect. Hundreds of thousands 
of dollars have monthly been paid to them. But this is 
not all we are called upon to do. Modern civilization 
had in the past been too much engrossed in profits and 
dividends. This is to be changed, and the workers them- 
selves will now see to the change if others should forget 
it. We have been too little interested in the men who 
created the prosperity we enjoyed. The crippled worker 
was simply cast aside like a broken tool.that it was no 
one’s duty to repair. 

Pennsylvania deserves the credit of applying to the 
injured worker the same principles the Government has 
providently taught us to apply in the case of disabled 
soldiers returning to their country. The new plan origi- 
nated at the hearing of more than a score of “ commuta- 
tion” cases before the Workmen’s Compensation Board. 


















The offer was made to these men of at once paying them 
the full amount of compensation, on condition that arti- 
ficial limbs and the necessary medical treatment were 
immediately obtained. The men agreed to enter upon a 
course of vocational training at some institution desig- 
nated by the Board. Further plans for this new project 
have alrtady been drawn and a bill is to be submitted to 
the next legislature asking for rehabilitation-institutions 
devoted to the training of these workers. 

That abundant opportunities of employment for crip- 
pled workingmen can be found is apparent from the can- 
vass recently undertaken at Detroit by officials of the 
Ford Motor Co. The various kinds of employment, at 
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that point alone, which could be filled by legless men were 
670; by one-legged men, 2,637; by totally blind men, 
10. The time required for crippled laborers to become 
expert at these employments was estimated to be one 
day or less for 1,743; one day to one week for 1,461, one 
to two weeks for 251, one month to one year for 534 
and one to six years for 43. This shows how employers 
themselves can likewise do their share in making pro- 
vision for such laborers. There can be no more Christian 
service than this. We understand that even at the present 
time about eighteen per cent of all the employees of the 
Ford plant at Detroit are crippled or otherwise physically 
‘ substandarded.” 


Literature 


A NEW ENGLAND CYNIC’S CONFESSIONS 


EING the great grandson of the second President of the 
United States, the grandson of the sixth President, the 
son of our Civil War Minister to Great Britain, and the near 
relative of divers other Adams’s whose names can be found in 
biographical dictionaries, would naturally make the “ family 
pride” of such a man “something inconceivable,” as was 
Poobah’s. Henry Adams, however, whose autobiography all 
the world may now read, seems to have so completely disen- 
gaged himself from ancestral and sectional prejudices and 
predilections that, writing in the third person, he can speak 
of New England, Boston, the Adams’ family and even of the 
State House on Beacon Hill as if they were no more to him 
than Hecuba the mobled queen, many-gated Ilion or the wind- 
swept plains of Troy. This, of course, was a literary pose. 
So effective and entertaining was it, however, that when only 
one hundred copies of “The Education of Henry Adams” 
were privately printed ten years ago, the very select circle of 
the volume’s readers could hardly be blamed for assuming a 
superior though compassionate attitude toward the innumerable 
men and women who had not been allowed to see the book. 
As a fine edition of Henry Adams’s work, however, has been 
recently brought out for general circulation by the Houghton, 
Mifflin Company, almost everybody no doubt who enjoys a 
good autobiography—and who does not?—will soon read this 
New England cynic’s fascinating confessions. 

Nearly everyone who has reached the age of forty, on looking 
back on his life, can easily detect the flaws in his education, 
but if he is wise, he will realize that men being what they are, 
the blunders made were unavoidable, so he will thank Heaven 
that they were no worse, and resolve with a courageous smile 
to make the best of the years remaining to him. But Henry 
Adams’s unforgettable and unforgivable grievance, the one he 
harps on repeatedly throughout his volume, is the fact that 
he was so unfortunate as “to start a twentieth-century career 
from a nest of associations so colonial—so troglodytic—as the 
First Church, the Boston State House, Beacon Hill, John 
Hancock and Jolin Adams, Mount Vernon Street and Quincy.” 
What shall be said of a Boston Adams who could deliberately 
set down on the first page of his autobiography a passage like 
the foregoing? Why, such an act of irreverence was practically 


self-excommunication from the “ Brahmin” brotherhood. 

As early as ten, little Henry Adams felt himself so out of 
harmony with his environment that he began to ask himself 
in great perplexity: “What was he—where was he going? 
Even then he felt that something was, wrong, but he concluded 
that it must be Boston.” 


Regarding the domestic and religious 





factors that helped to shape the character of Henry Adams, 
he has little to say in their praise. ‘“ The family was an at- 
mosphere rather than an influence,” he observes, and then 
expresses his astonishment that the flock of “ turbulent children,” 
of which he was one, “given free rein by their parents, or 
indifferent to check,” should on the whole have turned out so 
well. The effect of Unitarianism on that family of boys and 
girls, as the author noted, is very significant. He writes: 


They proclaimed [the Unitarian clergy] as their, merit 
that they insisted on no doctrine, but taught, or tried to 
teach, the means of leading a virtuous, useful, unselfish life, 
which they held to be sufficient for salvation. For them, 
difficulties might be ignored; doubts were waste of thought; 
nothing exacted solution. Boston had solved the universe; 
or had offered and realized the best solution yet tried. The 
problem was worked out. 

Of all the conditions of his youth which afterwards puz- 
zled the grown-up man, this disappearance of religion puz- 
zled him most. The boy went to church twice every Sun- 
day; he was taught to read his Bible, and he learned 
religious poetry by heart; he believed in a mild Deism; he 
prayed; he went through all the forms; but neither to him 
nor to his brothers or sisters was religion real. Even the 
mild discipline of the Unitarian Churrh was so irksome 
that they all threw it off at the first possible moment, and 
never afterwards entered a church. The religious instinct 
had vanished, and could not be revived, although one made 
in later life many efforts to recover it. 


The attempts referred to were probably those the author 
made about the year 1900 while studying the French Cathedrals. 
Toward the end of his autobiography he records, for instance, 
that 


Adams had gone straight to the Virgin at Chartres and 
asked her to show him God, face to face, as she did for St. 
3ernard. She replied, kindly as ever, as though she were 
still the young mother of today, with a sort of patient pity 
for masculine dulness: “My dear outcast, what is it you 
seek? This is the Church of Christ! If you seék him 
through me, you are welcome, sinner or saint, but he and I 
are one if you are troubled by your ignorance, 
you see how I am surrounded by the masters of the schools! 
Ask them!” 


He took Our Lady’s counsel and began forthwith to study 
the “masters” of the thirteenth century: its cathedral-builders, 
glassworkers, rulers, mystics, poets and schoolmen, and in 
that remarkable book, ‘“ Mount-Saint-Michel and Chartres,” 
he tells us the results of his researches. With a penetration 
one would scarcely expect to find in an unbelieving New Eng- 
lander, he discovered the secret of the thirteenth century’s 
marvels. For he perceived that what produced the “ Summa” 
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of St. Thomas, gave beauty to the hymns Adam of St. Victor 
wrote, and built Chartres Cathedral was one and the same 
force: extraordinary genius inspired by an unwavering faith 
in one infallible Church. Henry Adams has left us in this 
“Study of Thirteenth-Century Unity,” many a page which 
glows with tributes to the great men and women of that age 
and the wonderful things they did. Notwithstanding his earnest 
endeavors, however, to awake in himself “the religious instinct ” 
as he termed it, even the modicum of faith Unitarianism had 
left him, seems to have become so thoroughly atrophied by 
long neglect that in the evening of the author’s days, when the 
death of John Hay, his most intimate friend, warned him that 
his own summons would not leng be delayed, apparently the 
most comforting reflections he could make were suggested by 
Hamlet's dying words, “The rest is silence.” 

After graduating from Harvard. and idling away two years 
in Germany, young Adams acted as his father’s private sec- 
retary during the Civil War period, tie chapters describing 
his life being the most interesting and the 
caustic in the book. His strictures on British manners 
and the English temperament in the chapter entitled “ The Per- 
fection of Human Society” could hardly be used just now as 
material for patriotic war propaganda. 

In another interesting chapter headed “ Failure” the author 
tells of the seven years he passed teaching medizval history 
at Harvard. With a deep realization of the duty and respon- 
sibilities of a history professor, he sadly owns that he was quite 
incapable of correctly explaining the Middle Ages because he 
did not have the key. So he urged his young men to delve 
for themselves, watched the results, and then devoted himself 
to cultivating every “teath mind” among them, that is, the 
youths that showed exceptional ability. As for the now fully 
discredited German system of pedagogy which Charles W. 
Eliot foisted on Harvard, in Henry Adams’s opinion it was 
“costly, clumsy and futile. The university produced 
at great waste of time and money results not worth reaching.” 


those epochs of 
most 


For the rest of his life, instead of taking the active part in 
the government or development of his country for which his 
antecedents and abilities seemed to qualify him so well, Henry 
Adams was content merely to watch with cynical amusement 
the antics performed by his fellow-players on this great stage 
of He devoted a dozen years to a study of the admin- 
istrations of Jefferson and Madison, the results of which ap- 
peared in 1890 as a nine-volume work that had, the author him- 
self avers, only “three serious readers.” But Adams’s home in 
Washington was frequented by many of the leading statesmen 
and politicians of the eighties and nineties who often sought 
his counsel, no doubt, and his shrewd estimates of measures and 
men probably effected many 4 line of public policy or national 


fools. 


legislation. 

To the Catholic reader of the autobiography it will be clearer 
than day that the most disastrous defect in “ The Education of 
Henry Adams” was the lack of dogmatic, vital religion. He 
realized this in a measure himself. Rejecting early in life even 
the exceedingly simple tenets of Unitarianism, he grew up with 
In his later years his keen mind kept tirelessly 
hunting for an answer to the riddle of the universe. He ex- 
amined and rejected system after system, and at last when 
more than sixty, while studying the thirteenth century, he seemed 
on the point of finding in the ancient Church the solution of all 
his problems. But to break down the hard skepticism of a life- 


a starved soul. 


time, a much stronger spirit of humility and prayer was needed 
than Henry Adams ever had. So he ended by discerning indeed 
much of the order and beauty of Catholicism but tragically 
missed perceiving that its character and origin are Divine. 
Consequently he failed to seize his last opportunity of com- 
pleting his “ Education.” 


Watter Dwicurt, S.J. 
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Shells 

We, Lord, as empty shells upcast, 

Beside the illimitable Sea, 
Are still, O wonder unsurpassed, 

Reverberant of Thee! 
Something of Thine infinitude 

Within. our littleness doth dwell, 
As with dim thunders are endued ° 

The void recesses of the shell. 

BLANCHE M. KELLy. 


REVIEWS 


Christ’s Masterpiece: A Study of the One True Church; 
“His Only Son”: The Truth of the Divinity of Christ. Both 
by Witt1aAM F. Ropstson, S.J., Professor of Theology, St. Louis 
University. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.25 each. 

For the past five or six years Father Robison’s Lenten lecture 

course in the College Church or the Cathedral, has been ac- 
counted one of the great events of the ecclesiastical year in St. 
Louis. The present volumes, to be followed shortly by a third, 
will be welcomed by the thousands who have listened to the 
words ofthe eloquent professor of theology. To two treatises 
above all others in the course of sacred theology, will most 
priests look back with greatest pleasure and edification, De 
Verbo Incarnato, “On the Incarnate Word,” and De Ecclesia, 
“On the Church,” the mystical Body of Christ. Through the 
ages, the one has called forth the loving contemplation, the 
other the reverence and wonderment, of the sages of Christianity, 
and neither has ever been exhausted. So, too, after years of ex- 
perience, the priest in his parish and the preacher on the mis- 
sions, realize that nothing so appeals to the flock of Chrisi, 
strengthening their faith and quickening their devotion, as a 
popular, human, yet theologically accurate sermon, based upon 
theses drawn from these two master treatises. In making his St. 
Louis lectures accessible to a larger audience, Father Robison 
has been well advised. He realizes the importance of his sub- 
ject, when in the opening discourse of the first of these volumes, 
he notes that today, the forces of error do not direct their as- 
sault against this or that particular truth of Revelation. The 
point of attack is the very foundation of the Faith itself. It 
was Cardinal Manning who dryly observed that it is labor lost, 
to preach the value of the sacramentals to an audience hostile 
to, or worse, indifferent to, the truth that God exists and that He 
has revealed Himself. So too Father Robison knows that to 
discourse on an infallible Church is futile, if the possibility and 
fact of Divine Revelation are not first firmly established. 

In both volumes, Father Robison follows the traditional lines 
of theology. No novelty, except the novelty of treatment and 
appeal, would be welcome, and that Father Robison has in a 
high degree. Matured theological thought, an intimate knowl- 
edge of modern social conditions, an absence of all odium theo- 
logicum, and a warm, rich appeal to the modern heart, which 
abandoning God and His Christ, has entangled itself in a multi- 
tude of vain speculations, mark these two notable contributions 
to Christian apologetics. Y.. 4: 


Children of Eve. New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers. $1.35. 

The Magnificent Ambersons. By Booth TARKINGTON. 
den City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.40. 

These two novels are sure to hold to the last page the discern- 
ing reader’s interest, for most will no doubt agree that neither 
Miss Clarke nor Mr. Tarkington has ever done better work. In 
“Children of Eve,” a finished Catholic writer describes how a 
beautiful Anglo-Italian maiden was wooed and won by an Eng- 
lish artist, whose Catholic faith was being undermined by two 
unbelieving friends of his, and Mr. Tarkington’s story is an 
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admirable transcript from the history of a Middle West town 
during the last twenty years of the nineteenth century. 

In Rina Ubinaldi and her Florentine circle of relatives and 
friends, Miss Clarke has drawn a series of living pictures that 
show an artist’s hand, and when the scene of the story shifts 
to England and the “plot thickens” the author’s well-known 
skill as a novelist keeps the narrative thoroughly absorbing. 
Rina marries the erratic Markham to save him to the Church, 
and not long after the wedding he breaks his promise and seeks 
the society of his anti-Catholic friends once more. Just before 
it is too late Markham’s eyes are opened to the peril he is in 
and he returns to his sorrowing wife who certainly deserved 
a better husband. If a non-Catholic woman wrote with Miss 
Clarke’s skill, the novels would probably be best-sellers. Cath- 
olics should see that her books are better known and appre- 
ciated. 

Mr. Tarkington’s new novel is a felicitous mingling of realism 
and romance. The account of the exceedingly snobbish and sel- 
fish George Amberson Minifer’s career is quite as faithful and 
almost as merciless a piece of character-drawing as is that of 
“Silly Billy” of “ Seventeen.” Criminally spoiled from his baby- 
hood by all his relatives, George does not get his “come- 
upanse”’ or deserts till near the end of the story when a Ford 
sends him to the hospital. All the other characters in the story— 
Isabel, Lucy, Eugene, Fanny, Uncle George, the Major, etc.—are 
as faithfully drawn as the “hero,” and every American reader 
of the book who can recall what the eighties and nineties were 
will own that Mr. Tarkington has been singularly successful in 
bringing them vividly back to us. The author, in the opinion 
of many, is now almost the forlorn hope of distinctively Ameri- 
can fiction. Readers who have had the grace to throw aside with 
disgust the noisome “triangle novels” that have grown so com- 
mon, and who have become tired of the crude war books that 
pour from the press, will perhaps cease to despair of the future 
of American fiction if they read “The Magnificent Amber- 
sons.” W. D. 


Advertising. By E. H. Kastor. Practical Banking. By O. 
Howarp Wo re. Office Organization and Management. By 
Cart C. Parsons. Chicago: LaSalle Extension University. $2.00 
each. 

The old question, “ Does it pay to advertise?” has long since 
ceased to be a question. Our street cars, and our daily mail 
have made us realize that success does attend advertising. In 
the first of the books named above the author is at pains to let 
his readers into all the secrets of advertising. They are not 
only informed as to how an advertising campaign should be 
launched, but are instructed regarding the kind of “copy” to 
be selected, the type to be' used and the mediums through which 
the appeal is to be sent. Examples taken from actual adver- 
tisements are given and numerous illustrations render the book 
very valuable. 

Many a person who has passed by a bank has probably noticed 
its formidable appearance and wondered at the mysteries hidden 
behind its doors. In “ Practical Banking” readers will find clear- 
ly and interestingly explained the principles underlying the theory 
and practice of banking as it exists today. All the different per- 
sons one sees in a bank, and many more not seen, are given a 
name and have their duties explained. The course of a bank- 
deposit is followed step by step until the whole process of con- 
verting a slip of paper into an increase of money is known. Be- 
sides this, one may learn what the bank does with depositors’ 
money, how its operations are watched over by State or Federal 
authority and how it can afford to pay interest for being a con- 
venience to its patrons. 

The lesson taught in the third book under review is that all suc- 
cess in business depends upon good management and that without 
order there can be no good management. Hence in his introduc- 
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tion to the book the author justly says, “ The office is the very 
heart of efficiency in any business institution.” For if this is 
properly organized, its influence is felt in every department and 
by every individual worker. How true this is is known only too 
well by every office manager who is trying to keep abreast of the 
times in spite of the difficulties met with in competing with the 
Government in obtaining workers. After explaining different 
forms of organization, an effort is made to help the business 
manager to organize his force and arrange his office on an effi- 
cient plan. A special chapter devoted to modern office appliances 
suggests to the manager where both time and labor can be saved. 
The question of how to deal with employees and how to keep 
them interested in working for the firm, even to the sharing of 
profits, is clearly discussed. Every business man not satisfied 
with the workings of his office will read the book with interest 
and profit. F. A. B. 


The Sad Years. By Dora Sicerson (Mrs. CLEMENT 
SHORTER), with a Tribute by KATHARINE TYNAN. New York: 
George H. Doran. $1.25. 

All the poems in this volume were written since the war be- 
gan, and were arranged for publication by the author shortly 
before she died last January, broken-hearted as her intimate 
friend, Katharine Tynan declares, “over the events following 
Easter week, 1916, in Dublin,” and “for love of the Dark 
Rosaleen.” Dora Sigerson’s poetry often lacks perfection of 
form, but it is characterized by intense emotion. Nature’s beau- 
ties and the charm of outdoor life seem to have been her 
great comfort in her sadness. She had seen the face of “ Rosin 
Dubh” and gave poignant expression to the sorrows of Erin. 
In England she was always an exile. “I want to be home once 
more” is the burden of many poems in this book, and the boom- 
ing of the guns so increased her sorrow and homesickness that 
at last she died of it all. The following stanzas, “ The Com- 
forters”” are perhaps the best in the volume: 


When I crept over the hill, broken with tears. 

When I crouched down on the grass, dumb in despair, 
I heard the soft croon of the wind bend to my ears, 

I felt the light kiss of the wind touching my hair. 


When I stood lone on the height my sorrow did speak, 
As I went down the hill, I cried and I cried, 

The soft little hands of the rain stroking my cheek, 
The kind little feet of the rain ran by my side. 


When I went to thy grave, broken with tears, 

When I crouched down in the grass, dumb in despair, 
I heard the sweet croon of the wind soft in my ears, 

I felt the kind lips of the wind touching my hair. 


When I stood lone by thy cross, sorrow did speak. 
When I went down the long hill, I cried and I cried. 
The soft little hands of the rain stroked my pale cheek, 
The kind little feet of the rain ran by my side. ms 
W. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Maurice Barrés’ “Colette Baudoche, the Story of a Young 
Girl of Metz” (Doran, $1.50), which Frances Wilson Huard 
has translated, and Benjamin Vallotton’s “ The Heart of Al- 
sace” (Dodd, Mead, $1.50), are admirable studies, in fiction 
form, of the unconquerable soul of the “lost provinces” after 
forty years of German occupation. In the account of the tact- 
less courting of the fair Colette, by Dr. Asmus, of Konigsberg, 
M. Barrés shows how hopelessly incapable of understanding an 
Alsatian’s mental attitude toward the “Fatherland” even the 
best-intentioned German is. The differences in the national char- 
acteristics of each people are brought out with great skill. The 
central figure of Mr. Vallotton’s novel is a young Swiss em- 
ployed as the tutor of an Alsatian manufacturer’s two hoys. He 
describes with remarkable fidelity the silent battle that has been 
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going on for four-score years between the invader and the in- 
vaded, and the story ends with the joyful entrance of French 


troops into Alsace four years ago. Both books are strong argu- 
ments for the restoration of the two provinces when peace 
comes. 

The volume of “ American Poetry” (Scribner, $2.25), which 


Percy H. Boynton edits, is limited to twenty-five writers and 
four time-groups, the latter embracing songs and epigrams of 
the seventeenth century, almanac verse of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, with lyrics of the Revolutionary and of the Civil War 
periods. To the more honored five and twenty ample space is 
given and there is material quite sufficient to portray their chief 
characteristics. Some favorites of course have been omitted, 
but in an edition of selections it will be hard to please all. The 
Professor Boynton’s edition is contained in the 
excellent critical commentary appended to the volume. A short 
sketch of the individual poet is given with a bibliography; then 
follows a good appreciation of the poems selected and their 
bearing on American literature. There are four complete indices: 
Subjects, first lines, authors, and original sources of publication. 
By carefully selected specimens and critical notes the editor has 
endeavored to trace the progress of American thought from the 
earliest times down to our present day with the evident purpose 
of encouraging a greater love for the poets of our country and 
a greater zest to study their works more intelligently. 


chief merit of 





These books for the young are recently from the press: Any 
normal. girl of eight or so who loves dolls and picnics and 
father and mother will find simple delight in the telling of how 
Dorothy Rogers spent a most wonderful summer (for Dorothy) 

‘The Little House in the Woods” (Houghton, Mifflin, $1.25) 
of Maine. Pleasing illustrations help along the text, which is 
by Clara Whitehill Hunt. The little girl’s ten-year-old brother 
may read “Danny the Detective” (Putnam, $1.00), by V. C. 

Jarclay, a the really too wonderful work of Danny 
Moor by which he succeeded in running down German spies in 
England and bringing undying glory upon himself and the Boy 


story of 


Scouts. For the ten-year-old’s twelve-year-old brother we have 
“Connie Morgan with the Mounted” (Putnam, $1.25), by 
James B. Hendryx, who is already known to the boys for his 


other Connie Morgan books. The present one relates the stir- 
ring arrests which Connie made in the icy North, where he was 
a member of the Mounted Police there. “Lads Who Dared” 
(Putnam, $1.25), by Raymond Cornistock, is a book of stories. 
It is for the oldest boy in the family and is inspiring and well 
written. Finally the little tots will enjoy the big colored pictures 
E. Boyd Smith has made to show what all the animals did 
“After They Came Out of the Ark” (Putnam, $2.50). 

In Maude Radford Warren's little war book, “ The White 
Flame of France” (Small, Maynard), men, women and children 
are interviewed and stories are told that show, amid much suf- 
fering, the ardor and patriotism of France, but it is all a little 
jejune. Like many other writers, the author attempts a descrip- 
tion of Sister Julie, the French Legion of Honor heroine, and 
succeeds very well in painting the picture of that intrepid fol- 
lower of Christ. We have in Sister Julie’s own words, the story 
of the coming of the Germans on “the martyr town” of Ger- 
bévillers and the Sister tells it with all her native French fire. 


She was brave, as all the world knows, and she was full of 
charity, as some of the world know; but few realize the basic 
motives that prompted the work of the heroic religious. Even 


the writer of this book quite misses the underlying principles 
leading Sister Julie and thousands of her kind to sacrifice self 
for the alleviation of the poor and suffering among mankind.—— 
“German War Aims” (Harper), by Edward Beran, is full of 
enlightenment for those who are praying for a status-quo peace. 
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_ demnities,” 





The book’s unimpassioned, almost neutral tone is convincing and 
drives home very well the point that if the Allies do not win they 
are beaten, for a compromise, a draw, “no annexations, no in- 
etc., means a Hoherizollern triumph. Mr. Beran 
sketches the five principles governing German war aims: (1) 
Pan-Germanism in Sea Power, which means Belgium and north- 
ern France retained; (2) a Central European bloc under German 
hegemony; (3) Berlin to Bagdad: German control of the Porte; 
(4) Colonies: an African belt from ocean to ocean; (5) a gen- 
erous slice of Russia. The supporters of these several plans are 
quite bitterly antagonistic and their mutual attacks are enligh:- 
ening. The lasting impression left with the reader is that the 
best we can hope for, unless the enemy are definitely crushed, 
is a breathing space wherein the Central Powers, more firmly knit 
than ever, will prepare to reap a world harvest with the swords 
of the next generation. 


Never since the days of the-Reformation have prayers for the 
departed been so widely offered up as now. Protestantism is 
fast returning, in countless instances, to this salutary practice of 
the Ancient Church. In England nothing has been able to keep 
all classes of the people from praying for the beloved dead who 
have given their lives in sacrifice for their country. Catholics 
above all others will be eager to redouble their devotions for the 
faithful departed, particularly during the coming month of No- 
vember. Although we are fortunate in having a Red Cross 
society to care for the bodies of our men, yet its ministrations 
must end at the grave. There is need therefore, as Father James 
J. O'Meara, S.J., suggests, of a White Cross society which shall 
supplement it by bringing solace, comfort and release to the soul 
when earth’s bourne is passed. Hence the timeliness of his little 
pamphlet, “ The Pope’s Treasury for Daily Communicants” (St. 
Stanislaus Seminary, Florissant, Mo., $0.05, $3.00 a hundred), 
which contains the most richly indulgenced ejaculations and 
prayers of the Church. It will prove of value also to those who 
cannot communicate every day. There is no question of a canon- 
ically erected organization, but of a spiritual union of souls who 
wish to bring timely succor to our soldier boys in purgatory 
and to all the departed. 





Henry Malherbe’s “The Flame That Is France” (Century, 
$1.00), a book that won the Goncourt prize for 1917, and which 
V. W. B. has put into English, is made up of a series of little 
impressionistic pen-pictures. Under the captions, “ Memory,” 
“Love” and “Death” the author vividly records the incidents 
in the daily round of trench fighting that struck him most for- 
cibly. Almost every phase of the poilu’s life is briefly described, 
and the author’s reflections on what he observes are also put 
down. Here is a Mass he assisted at in a subterranean chapel: 


The chaplain of infantry in a grave, sad voice, has begun 
to roll out the sacred litanies(?) which echo, scarcely au- 


dible, down the reverberating cavérns. Our men have 
grouped themselves at the rear. Their fierce, emaciated 
faces have lost their expression of bitterness. Here and 


there, the bluish gleam of the lamps lights up a wrinkled 
forehead, a pair of eyes moist or burning under shaggy 
brows, a mouth naively open. . Some of the men are 
telling their rosaries; we hear the light click of the beads. 
The strong and the ‘brave have laid aside their violence. 

. I know of nothing more touching than the spectacle 
of these hardy, hairy fellows, whose way lies through every 
sort of horror and atrocity, suddenly becoming humble and 
submissive as if they were priests. There they pray, lost in 
adoration, overwhelmed with sacred melancholy. With ges- 
tures that are generous and pathetic they offer up their 
weary souls, freed from every impurity. 


One of the soldiers in the book found that the devastations of 
this war strengthen the mystical things and show us the truce 
value of the goods of life. 
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John Spargo in his “Americanism and Social Democraéy ” 
(Harper, $1.50), offers an explanation of his changed attitude 
towards the Socialist party, which he now describes as un-Ameri- 
can in its nature and Prussian in its methods. But his loyalty 
towards Socialism itself, he hastens to tell us, has undergone 
no diminution: “My Socialist convictions were never more 
intense than now.” These convictions, however, represent a 
somewhat diluted form of Socialism which he hopes will be 
palatable to American voters. In so far as it remains Socialistic 
it retains the old errors. No matter how closely it may approach 
to Catholic ideals at times, it essentially differs from them in 
principle, by admitting private property only where social owner- 
ship is not more desirable. This is reversing the order of nature 
and setting a Catholic truth upon its head. His latest ideal is 
the Nationalist party with its program of “total Prohibition.” 
The book is not a rounded treatment of his subject, but con- 
sists to a considerable extent of related articles, a printed speech 
and documents————“ The Aims of Labour” (Huebsch, $0.50) 
is a little volume by the Rt. Hon. Arthur Henderson, M.P., 
Secretary of the British Labor party. -He deals with the “ funda- 
mental revolution” which he believes must take place in English 
social life, discusses the attitude of labor towards the war and 
voices the sentiments of his party upon the question of recon- 
struction. While many of these views can readily be welcomed 
by Catholics, there is still a strong infusion of Socialism against 
which Catholic labor and Catholic leaders will have to wage an 
intelligent struggle that the clear ideals of Christian democracy, 
both in government and industry, may be recognized and ac- 
cepted. 


“The Coming Dawn” (Lane, $1.50) is the title of a war 
anthology Theodora Thompson has compiled. The extracts 
which, with but few exceptions, are in prose, have been arranged 
under five headings: “ Spiritual Warfare,” “ Righteous and Un- 
righteous Peace,” “Heroism and _ Self-Sacrifice,” “ Through 
Catastrophe to Opportunity,” and “Going West.” They are 
taken for the most part from the writings and addresses of 
Englishmen, none of whom are Catholics, and are characterized 
by a certain sameness of thought that grows tiresome. -One of 
the few poetical extracts in the volume are these stanzas by 
Richard Dennys entitled “Ballads from Belgium”: 


But now I know that nought is purposeless, 
And, even in destruction, we can find 

A Power whose steady motive is to bless 
The ultimate redemption of mankind. 


And ’tis a goodly thing to think upon, 
Whene’er a doubting mind rio solace brings, 
That mighty Destiny sweeps ever on 
Our little world to higher, better things. 


From small come great, from great still greater things 
And day is sprung from night as peace from strife. 
Grieve not the fall of nations nor of kings 
If from their death is born a worthier life. 


Nothing is useless—nothing ever vain; 

No heart e’er breaks, no eye made dim with tears, 
No drop of blood is shed, no grief, no pain, 

But yields its gift to enrich the coming years. 


Ours is the privilege of sacrifice, 
And cheerfully we heap the sacred pyre, 

Our willing selves the offering—the price 
Demanded to make fierce the cleansing fire. 


Ourselves we set the light, and know it wise, 
(Seek not, O faint of heart, our hands to stay), 

That, Phoenix-like, a nobier world may rise 

From out the ashes of a dead today. 
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EDUCATION 
Modern Language Text-Books 


HE present agitation concerning the teaching of German in 

our schools has led to a more active interest in modern lan- 
guages generally, and bids fair to secure permanent advantages 
in that particular department of educational endeavor. One of 
the principal benefits accruing from this discussion, is the greater 
care and attention accorded to the modern language text-books, 
on the part of teachers and publishers. It has opened our eyes 
to the fact that many so-called standard texts, heretofore largely 
used in our secondary and higher institutions of learning, have 
failed to take into consideration American customs, manners and 
civilization, but have, on the contrary, systematically replaced 
these by foreign sentiments and ideals. 

SoME CLAssic FAULTS 


T is, of course, important, for a complete understanding of a 
new language, that it be studied in its natural environment, but 
this could readily be relegated to more advanced classes. It is 
essential that the beginnings, always fraught with difficulty, be 
imbued with a lively interest, and the most effective means of in- 
culcating this desirable quality, is the sympathetic treatment of 
local subjects which by their familiarity, will form an easy tran- 
sition between the native language of the pupil, and the tongue 
to be acquired. To establish such a ground of common inter- 
ests, it is necessary that the author avoid whatever may antag- 
onize the class of persons for whom the book is intended. The 
failure to observe this elementary principle constitutes one of 
the chief defects characterizing many of the modern-language 
text-books, which up to the present have enjoyed a liberal pat- 
ronage. The result is that our pupils have been initiated into the 
various foreign tongues by a seemingly studied attempt on the 
part of narrow-minded alien authors to belittle the people, the 
institutions and the language of the United States. We have 
been forced to listen to discarded pedagogues rant about the 
superiority of other languages and everything connected with 
them, over the corresponding things American. We have humbly 
confessed the inferiority of our literature and civilization be- 
cause forsooth the text has impressively informed us of the mat- 
ter, and the translation exercise required the confession. I do 
not attempt to challenge the truth of any particular statements of 
the kind alluded to, or to institute odious comparisons. I merely 
question the propriety of introducing such matters, on pedagogical 
grounds. The majority of teachers are indeed not at all averse 
to looking squarely at our shortcomings as individuals and as a 
nation, or to acknowledge that there are a number of things in 
which we do not as yet, excel the rest of the world. But a lan- 
guage text-book is hardly the source to which we would refer for 
that information, and we naturally resent the efforts of any one 
who attempts to force such considerations upon us when we are 
merely asking for guidance in acquiring the knowledge of a lan- 
guage. 
A PsyYCHOLOGICAL ERROR 
SYCHOLOGICALLY, it is bad policy to prejudice the 
learner from the beginning, and there is no surer means of 
doing this than by belittling comparisons, touching the language 
or nationality of the pupil. When the teacher also fails along 
the same lines, we naturally have an aggravated form of the 
evil. In this case, all the necessary factors are present to insure 
a deep-seated aversion for the new language, when the opposite 
should, and easily could be the result with the expenditure of 
just a trifle of common-sense and tact. There is nothing which 
so inclines the pupil to take an active interest in a new tongue, 
than the willingness on the part of the author to introduce read- 
ing and translation exercises which give reasonable credit to 
whatever is of interest to the learner. It is a matter of common 
experience that pupils will apparently find less difficulty in con- 
struing sentences, the context of which is commendatory, than 
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statements which require an unwilling acknowledgement of in- 
ieriority on their part. What average lad, for example, would 
translate with relish the following from a French text: “ We 
Americans cannot teach the French anything when it comes to a 
question of doing things well and thoroughly.” The bald, sweep- 
ing statement just quoted, took me somewhat by surprise, for I 
had previously received the impression from various German 
texts that thoroughness and all other good things, were the sole 
possession of the people who live beyond the Rhine. Spanish 
texts likewise, are not slow in impressing the American student 
with the vast superiority of everything that originates in “ Old 
Castile,” and in expressing their supreme contempt for a people 
“who are always working and never doing anything.” 


THE QuESTION OF GERMAN TEXTS 


E have always been led to consider a text-book as being 

among the most impersonal of writings, and justly so. The 
personality and, specifically, the nationality, of the author should 
have scarcely any place within its covers. Much less should it be 
the dominating influence that determines the subject-matter of 
all the exercises. A text-book should be primarily a guide for 
the acquisition of a language, not a eulogy on it. Yet it has not 
been an uncommon practice among writers of such books to hold 
up for our admiration and indirectly for our imitation, too, every- 
thing pertaining to the country whose language we are attempt- 
ing to master; its history, geography, laws, customs, methods 
of education, its warriors, statesmen. We have persistently closed 
our eyes to the fact that books of this type, which purported 
merely to create an active interest in the new language and to 
furnish the proper setting for a correct appreciation of it, have 
in reality sought to distort, consciously and otherwise, American 
ideals, by unfavorable comparisons and discreditable allusions, 
at the same time displaying a most healthy conceit in whatever 
concerned foreign interests. 

It required nothing less than a state of war to open our eyes to 
this tact with regard to German texts. Immediately the Amer- 
ican public realized that it had been for years the unconscious 
dupe of German propaganda, insidiously injected into the minds 
of the young through the medium of approved text-books. With 
characteristic energy and thoughtlessness some proceeded to cast 
off the foreign yoke, by a no less radical move than the total 
elimination of the German language from the curricula of our 
educational institutions. The enlightened public failed in this 
instance to appreciate the distinction, noted by many of the sanest 
thinkers of the country, between the German language, a thing of 
permanent cultural and scientific value, and German text-books, 
liberally sprinkled with autocratic and militaristic notions of life 
and civilization. It ought not to have required a war for us to 
realize the extent of the damage done by means of publications 
of this nature. The movement to cast out of our schools and 
public libraries, books offensive to our ideals of liberty and de- 
mocracy, might have been inaugurated very profitably years ago. 
On the other hand, the clamor for the elimination of the German 
language is a fundamental mistake. The statement of Dr. P. P. 
Caxton, United States Commissioner of Education, is very much 
to the point in this connection. He says in part: 


I do not think our present relation with the German 
Empire should affect in any way the policy of the schools 
in the United States in regard to teaching the German 
language. . . For practical, industrial and commercial 
purposes we shall need a*knowledge of the German language 
more than we have needed it in the past. I sincerely 
hope that school officers and teachers everywhere will take 
the broad and sane view of this subject. To do so, can, I 
believe, in no way be interpreted as a lack of loyalty to the 
United States, nor can failure to do so, in any way strengthen 
our position in the war, or enable us to bring it to a success- 
ful end more quickly. 


The proper movement is, therefore, not in the direction of 
eliminating the German language, but rather, the purging of un- 
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desirable texts which have too long been flooding the American 
market, and the substitution of these by others in harmony with 


the purpose for which they are intended. 
J. Atoysrus Exvpert, S.M. 


SOCIOLOGY 
The Negation of Destruction 

T has ever been the delight of serious-minded men to specu- 
late on such subjects as “ the blessings of war.” More often 
than not, these blessings have been myths sprung from the 
brain of an arm-chair optimist, whose adventures are vicarious 
and whose life throbs are the well ordered pulsations of his 
cold blood; merely these and nothing more. Men have already 
begun to speculate about the blessings of the world-war and 
thinkers of the Wells and Shaw type have seen, seer-like, new 
systems of social life arising; men like Roosevelt, or even of the 
Barrie type, find in the world-war practically the same result, 
a remarkable agreement between the “red blood” and sympa- 

thetic poetic types. 

Amid speculation and unceasing thunder the war goes on; 
destruction tears great gaping holes in the art, architecture, and 
science of old Europe. This were horrible enough but men, the 
fairest of creations, are being torn asunder as never before. 
Destruction holds the high places apparently, and yet destruction 
is being negatived silently, surely, encouragingly and _ finally. 
The men who return from the battle-fronts of Europe for a pro- 
tracted stay in American military hospitals, find awaiting them 
the quintessence of science, merciful science; the highest art 
of the nursing sisterhood smoothes the battle wrinkles from 
their faces, and the battle worries from their minds. This is 
relief, but it is not all. 


RECONSTRUCTION SHOPS 


"THE Government has designated a number of general hos- 

pitals in which “ reconstruction” work is being undertaken 
with success. As the patients go along the road to recovery, 
they are registered by schoolmen who have been brought into 
the army for that purpose. They enter classes which are, first 
of all, curative in purpose. In these classes they may take up 
the work which they laid down when entering the ranks of 
the fighters for democracy; they may renew proficiency and 
recuperate with much greater speed, because of the interest they 
are showing for things external to themselves. If these patients 
are to return to civil life immediately upon their recovery they 
may learn a trade: plumbing, blacksmithing, machine-shop work, 
carpentry, cabinet-making, etc.; or they may take up secretarial 
work, office procedure, typing, shorthand and the kindred 
branches which mean advancement in the commercial world; 
they may even enter classes of general education, the better 
to fit themselves for the time when they doff the khaki for the 
variant hues of civilian life. 

This work goes on without clamor, but with an unusual meas- 
ure of earnestness, for it must be apparent to anyone, thought- 
less though he be, that one who fights for his country will make 
a genuinely earnest student. Something has been written about 
reconstruction work, but not enough to bring it to the attention 
of the general reader of magazines, or of the general public. 
Educators of the highest type have voluntered their services 
to make reconstruction a lasting “ negation of destruction” and 
they are succeeding well. But the citizenry of this country, 
which is bringing every device to bear in winning the fairest 
war ever fought for principle, should know what “ reconstruc- 
tion” is, what it is doing, where it is being applied and how 
help may be rendered to make the movement more immediately 
effective. Everything possible is being done by the authorities; 
one thing alone remains, nation-wide interest. 
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THE FINISHED PRopuUCT 


T HE soldier returned from this world-war, will be no more 

like the soldier who returned from other wars fought by 
the United States, than the soldiers who went to this war were 
like the soldiers who went to any other war fought by the 
United States. If we ever had a citizen army, we have it now; 
if we ever had a reconstructed soldier, we are about to have 
him now. He who returns will not be a burden to himself, 
nor to his family, nor to his country because he may have 
met some mishap to deprive him of a member or a power. 
He is going to develop other members, other powers which 
have lain dormant, and he is still, and more than ever, going 
to be a man among his fellows, contributing a bigger bit than 
previously to the development of that democracy which is teach- 
ing the world, in word and deed, that the weak shall not be 
oppressed. This returned soldier may have been weakened 
through the hardships of campaigns and the stress of battle, 
but he will return to his community a useful man, self-sufficient, 
dependent on none save himself. That is the meaning of recon- 
struction. It is the negation of destruction. 

It is further an additional proof that we live in a democracy, 
for he who has given much for his country, shall not be weak- 
ened thereby but, through training, shall be given just as good a 
place in society as he vacated, or he shall be given a better 
place. We are in the war to make deprecation impossible. 
Some must come out of the meeting of the forces with less 
than they went in with; reconstruction will enable them to 
come out of the meeting of the forces, not with less, but with 
other, and mayhap better, possibilities than they had on entering. 

Can you “pass by on the other side” when such a work 
awaits your attention for its apex of realization and development ? 

Epwarp F. MouHL_er, 
Medical Department, U. S. A. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 
Victory Boys 
and Girls 

NEW feature of the United War Work Campaign is the 
proposed enrolment of a legion of boys and girls who 
pledge themselves to earn a sum of money with the purpose 
of contributing it towards the success of the campaign. For 
every soldier at the front a boy or girl should be enrolled in 
the home army. This can best be done by consulting the honor 
roll of each parish. An excellent method suggested, with the 
approval of the National Catholic War Council, and one that 
will result in permanent benefit after the war, is that our boys 
and girls should interest themselves in securing subscriptions 
for Catholic papers and magazines among the neighbors in their 
immediate vicinity. The suggestion will doubtless meet with 
an eager response on the part of our Catholic publishers who 

can facilitate efforts in this direction. 





Knights of Columbus 
in France 

4 Sore Revista Catélica, La Croix, and the Semaine Religieuse 
de Tours give some interesting details on the work of the 
Knights of Columbus in France. After making a tour of in- 
spection of all the villages in which soldiers are quartered, they 
have expended 10,000,000 francs for the purchase of sites suit- 
able for the erection of “huts” both in the centers of debarca- 
tion and elsewhere. Already 150 centers have been opened in 
the different camps, some of them being very important, with 
a chapel in which the chaplains can say Mass every day and in 
which on Sundays the soldiers attend religious services. Three 
of these centers, in which the soldiers find every facility for in- 
tellectual and religious life, are operating in the gencrai quarters 
of the expeditionary forces, to the great satisfaction of General 
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Pershing. The French Government has shown the greatest 
favor to the Knights of Columbus, giving them every oppor- 
tunity to purchase automobiles and whatever they find neces- 
sary for carrying on their beneficeut and patriotic work. The 
800 priests attached to the armies of the United States, having 
proved insufficient, the Government has also put at the disposal 
of the Knights of Columbus chaplains, fifty mobilized priests 
who speak English, and has promised to give 100 more, should 
there be need of them. French Catholics, clergy and laity, have 
extended to the Knights of Columbus every assistance. His 
Eminence, the Cardinal Archbishop of Bordeaux, graciously 
deigned to bless the K. C. establishment in his archiepiscopal 
city, and both he and Cardinal Amette, Archbishop of Paris, 
have promised every aid at their disposal. 


Protest of Mexican 

: Catholics 

ATHOLICS in many parts of Mexico are taking a quiet 

but determined stand against the infamous legislation en- 

acted for the destruction of the Church. In Mexticacan the 
entire population, says the Rev. Eugene Sugranes in the Tidings 
of Los Angeles, assembled before the town hall and drew up a 
memorial to the City Council asking for an abrogation of the 
unjust decree No. 1927 and its by-laws. After calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the Federal Constitution guarantees to 
every citizen “ freedom of conscience, liberty of worship and the 
existence of two independent entities, the spiritual and the 
temporal power,” they added: 

But our representatives allow the people to exercise their 
sovereignty to elect them to office and, once in power, in- 
stead of administering public affairs for the good of the 
common people, rather consult and look after their own 
private interests and conveniences. Any one but the Catho- 
lic Church is allowed freedom of conscience and the free 
exercise of public worship. Is this strange and anomalous 
procedure just and right? No; and a thousand times, 
no! In a loud voice, and with the firmness and de- 
termination of those who are conscious of their rights and 
responsibilities, we do solemnly declare in the face of the 
world that we approve, praise, adhere to and uphold the 
exemplary conduct of our clergy. Concerning the decree, 
number 1927, with its by-laws, we do say most emphatically, 
“non possumus”’—we cannot subscribe to it. In defense of 
our resolution we are ready, God helping, to sacrifice our- 
selves, even unto death. 

On receiving this memorial, the City Council commended the 
peaceful and respectful attitude of the people, approved of their 
protest against “the iniquitous laws” and confirmed that pro- 
test by their own resolutions, promising to submit it to the 
State Legislature. Their conduct is said to have been followed 
by many municipalities throughout the State of Jalisco. 


Catholic Sailors’ Club 


of Montreal 


HE CATHOLIC SAILORS’ CLUB OF MONTREAL has 
rounded out twenty-five years of devoted service to the 
seamen of divers nationalities visiting the local port. Every 
sailor of the navy and merchant marine of the United States 
will at all times receive there a hearty welcome and be offered, 
free of charge, the full use of the large and commodious build- 
ing, with its club and chapel facilities. Popular entertainments 
are given every Wednesday night by Catholic parishes and fra- 
ternal organizations, and the spiritual welfare of the visitors 
is no less amply provided for. The chaplain of the club is the 
Rev. E. J. Devine, S.J., editor of the Canadian Messenger, who 
has been connected with this work during the twenty-five years 
of its existence. Not only is a generous welcome extended to 
every sailor, but sick and injured seamen are visited in the 
hospital, and honorable burial is given the dead in the club’s 
portion of the cemetery at Céte des Neiges. One of the principal 
aims of this deserving institution is to encourage sailors, while on 
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shore, to be self-respecting, to refrain from squandering their 
money and to escape the temptations that a great city presents to 
them. The club rooms can be made their headquarters, free of 
all expense, where they will find a home, meet friends from other 
ships, and can have their post office, savings bank, lecture and 


concert hall, oratory and chaplain all provided for them. Amer- 
ican sailors should be instructed to avail themselves of such an 
opportunity. The means to carry on this excellent work are 


procured through donations and membership subscriptions. An 
ordinary member pays a minimum of $1.00; a life member, $100, 
and a life governor, an additional annual subscription of $5.00. 
Donations of good literature and sailor’s articles of various kinds 
are also received and sent to the ships on the eve of sailing. 
Canadian Catholics have here set an excellent example and 
deserve our best support in their undertaking, which freely pro- 
vides for our own American sailors. 


When the Bridegroom 
Cometh 

N the midst of the suffering and death brought on by the 

terrible epidemic that is again making its round of the earth, 

it is interesting to read the description given by Soeur Thérése 

of the ravages caused in a single small community in France 

during the preceding general attack of this dread disease, which 
science has never learned to master: 

Towards the close of the year 1891 an epidemic of in- 
fluenza raged in the community. I had it only slightly and 
was able to be about with two other Sisters. It is impos- 
sible to imagine the heartrending state of our Carmel 
throughout those days of sorrow. The worst sufferers were 
nursed by those who could hardly drag themselves about; 
death was all around us, and when a Sister had breathed 
her last we had to leave her instantly. 

My nineteenth birthday was saddened by the death of 
Mother Sub-Prioress. I assisted with the infirmarian dur- 
ing her agony, and two more deaths quickly followed. I 
now had to do the sacristy work single-handed, and I won- 
der sometimes how I was equal to it. 

One morning, when it was time to rise, I had a presenti- 
ment that Sister Magdalen was no more. The dormitory 
was quite in darkness, no one was leaving her cell. I de- 
cided, however, to go in to Sister Magdalen, and I found 
her dressed, but lying dead on her bed. I was not in the 
least afraid, and running to the sacristy I quickly brought 
a blessed candle, and placed on her head a wreath of roses. 
Amid all this desolation I felt the Hand of God and knew 
that His Heart was watching over us. Our Sisters left 
this life for a happier one without any struggle; an ex- 
pression of heavenly joy shone on their faces, and they 
seemed only to be enjoying a pleasant sleep. 

The grave has lost its victory and death its sting when people 
can so joyfully await the coming of the Bridegroom. 
“The Bright Sword 
of France” 

TTENTION is called in the New Orleans Morning Star 

4 to a glowing tribute paid by, the Times-Picayune to “ The 
Bright Sword of France,” Captain Guynemer. Praising the 
eloquent words of the editorial writer the Catholic weekly offers 
this further comment: 

The editor analyzes with skilful hand the splendid char- 
acter of the man, his noble traits, his undaunted courage, 
his wonderful heroism, intense patriotism, love of country, 
and faithful devotion to duty. But the editor did not tell 
what was the inspiration of all this; he did not say, what 
Guynemer himself was proud to tell, that whatever he was 
his Catholic faith had made* him. When Guynemer was 
asked, whence he derived strength and courage for his 
marvelous flights and aerial deeds, he pointed to the Cross 
of Christ, to the tabernacle on the Catholic altar. Every 
morning saw Guynemer at Mass, at the Holy Communion 
Table: and this, whether in the cities, the villages, on the 
battlefields or in the trenches. Every week saw him kneel- 
ing an humble penitent at the feet of the priest, the repre- 
sentative of Christ, in the confessional. Guynemer lived the 

faith that was in him: he never entered his aeroplane for a 
flight without first making the Sign of the Cross, and com- 








mending his soul to God. His companions say that in purity 
and uprightness his life was like that of a saint. We read 
that he had Paris in the palm of his hand; that the chil- 
dren in the streets threw flowers after him, the young ladies 
showered him with bouquets, men cheered him as he passed; 
he was the honored guest in the most exclusive homes. He 
had destroyed singly and alone seventy-five airplanes of the 
enemy. He had every medal that his country could award; 
he was decorated by every Allied King. Yet when he lost 
his life in that last fatal flight and fell to the ground dead, 
it was the medal of the Blessed Virgin that was found pinned 
closest above his manly heart, whose boyhood allegiance to 
his Heavenly Queen and Mother had never changed. 


Such was the faith of Guynemer, most brilliant and best- 
beloved of all the heroes of the air. And Guynemer’s faith is 
the faith “of Foch, of Petain, of Pau, of Mangin and. others 
of the important leaders in this tremendous struggle.” Such 
too is the faith of countless of our own glorious American 
leaders and men. 





Striking Testimonies to Work 
of Catholic Chaplains 


ESCRIBING the effects of the war on the religion of our 

soldiers, Naboth Hedin writes to the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle of his interview with a Brooklyn National Army officer 
at the front, who at home had been a Protestant Episcopal Sun- 
day school superintendent. “From a military point of view,” 
the officer commented, “the Catholic chaplaincy works very 
well.” His experience had been that at time of Mass you could 
always tell where to find the Catholic boys. “On one occasion 
a very serious situation was met because the men could be 
reached quickly through the chaplain. He read the emergency 
order at Mass, the men responded and the danger was averted.” 
It is surprising, he added, how many officers and men become 
converts to the Catholic Faith. The war correspondent thus 
summarizes his own conclusions: 

The officer’s observations about the influence of Catholic 
chaplains among the fighting men coincided perfectly with 
what I had previously heard from Protestant boys, who had 
learned to respect, admire, and love Catholic clergymen, 
working among the soldiers under fire. It is well known 
that several such chaplains have been decorated for bravery 
and heroic exploits. Such things appeal to the fighting men. 
But even those who have not been decorated have won, by 
self-sacrifice and devotion, everlasting distinction in the 
minds of the men in the trenches. I recently had a heart to 
heart talk with some soldiers from Rhode Island—Protest- 
ant boys, whose families had for generations been attendants 
at Protestant churches—and I was struck with their enthu- 
siasm for the manly qualities and the general good fellow- 
ship of the Catholic regimental chaplain. Those boys had 
never before been personally acquainted with a Catholic 
clergyman. 

It is interesting to note that the same effect is produced by 
the presence of the Catholic clergyman in the British armies. 
William T. Ellis thus concludes an article on religion and the 
war contributed to the New York Tribune: 

The one religious body in Britain, aside from Christian 
Science, which has made definite progress during the war is 
the Roman Catholic Church. Interviews with its leaders, 
clerical and lay, show that the Church is not only holding 
its own with its own members and finding them responsive 
in ways affected by the war, so that Masses and special 
prayer services for the soldiers are unusually well attended, 
but that it is also winning hundreds of converts from the 
non-Catholic population. Especially among military offi- 
cers have the recruits come to the Catholic Church. The 
priest who has had most conspicuous success as a mission- 
ary to non-Catholics tells me that these men want to be 
spiritually right before they go to the front—or, in a sig- 
nificant number of cases, before they return to the front. 
They covet the sure word of the Church. 

Of the salutary influence of the French chaplains and soldier 
priests enough has already been said, and doubtless the same 
testimony can be given to the Catholic priest in all the armies 


of the Allies. 














